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THE BIG GAME IS IN THE WAR BOWL! 


THE WAR BOWL GAME started for us on December 7th, 1941, when 


Japan made the opening kick-off at Pearl Harbor. Our Team, caught off 





guard, was thrown for a terrific loss on the one yard line on a hard tackle 
by Tojo, the Jap quarterback. A number of our star players (war ships and 
planes) were injured, some seriously, on this first play and were taken from 
the game. What our team lacked in experience was partially offset by their 


determination to win. Besides, our opponents’ strength and plays had been 





studied by our scouts in their games with China. 


We have had a hard time getting beyond our twenty yard line but the 
stout defense put up by our line at Wake, Midway and Bataan has kept the 





score down. We did manage to pull a surprise when halfback Doolittle 
tossed a long forward pass to our Bomber End who ran the ball to the Jap 
goal line where he dropped the ball. The Japs again took the ball and lost it on DOWNS (their fleet) in mid-field 
(Solomons). It was at this point our Fleet halfback (San Francisco) charged thru the center of the Jap line in a surprise 


play, knocked would-be tacklers down, and was finally stopped after picking up considerable yardage. 


In the meantime, the President of our school called upon the Alumni (you and me} to lend a little more support 
to the team. He explained that money was needed to replace a number of players (ships—tanks—planes) who had 
graduated or who had been injured. The Alumni is responding thru purchases of war bonds and stamps but since the 
opponents are stealing men from other schools (part of the French fleet—also men and women from conquered countries 


to work in factories) we must put everything we have behind our team to win. 


Our second team got off to a fine start in Africa. It seems that the aerial attack of the Nazi team has been 
clicking but you can bet that our quarterback will soon solve this and perhaps pull the old Statue of Liberty play or 


one of our hidden ball tricks on them. 


On the home front—as in football—we cannot afford to become over-confident. You know what happened to 
Boston college this year? Another thing we must remember—in football there are time out periods—but in this game 
of war, we, on the home front, cannot take any time out—we must keep going. There are no substitutes to take our 
place in industry when we are ill or meet with an accident. So, this means that each and every one of us will have 


to be a Sixty Minute Man and play until the game is over. Let's give our team 100°, support so that they may gain 


permanent possession of the cup of "Liberty and Justice for all men". 


FREDERICK W. FISCHER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHAT FIRE 
FOR FIG 


Get the wrong answer and it costs plenty! Fire can 
gain headway too fast, if you hit it with the wrong 
extinguisher. 

All fires aren’t alike. Neither are fire extinguishers. 
Special fire hazards call for special fire-fighting equip- 
ment. How are you fixed? 

There’s one easy way to tell. Look at the Underwrit- 

| ers’ Laboratories’ approval notice on your extinguish- 
ers. It will say something like “Classification A-2, B-2.” 
The letters “A,” “B” or “C” are what you are looking for. 


Col. § 
; They tell if the extinguisher is OK for 


use on Class “A” fires (wood, rubbish, 


Kidde 


HIGH PRESSURE GASES - FIRE PROTECTION 


OULD YOU PICK | 
LAZE IN... 


A VARNISH KETTLE? 
AN ELECTRIC MOTOR? 
RUBBISH? 

CARBON BISULPHIDE? 
RUBBER CEMENT? 


paper, etc.), Class “B” fires (flammable liquids) or Class 
“C” fires (electrical). 

This simple check tells you if you have the right ex- 
tinguishers standing guard beside your plant’s varied 
fire hazards. 

Kidde carbon dioxide extinguishers are for flammable 
liquid (Class “B”) and for electrical (Class “C”) fires. 
They snuff these blazes fast, smother them in a blasting 
cloud of snow-and-gas. Kidde carbon dioxide gas is one 
of the fastest known extinguishing agents. 

Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
246 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ssiaidaiicdials OCK QUOTATIONS 
PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE SAID 
THAT WARTIME CONDITIONS Closing Bid Prices 
MADE IT WISE TO RESERVE : ' 
ROOMS WELL IN ADVANCE !* Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston C orporation 
943 Range P 
"ANYWAY, WERE STILL ENJOYING Hick - —. od, ie 
THEIR WONDERFUL MEALS, AND ‘tna Cas » & Surety C ae ‘ “a 
SLEEPING IN THEIR FAMOUS —_ ant ny mas ‘ty Company ....... 140 138 140 
BEDS, AREN'T WE 7° 4 é a urance PEE pwtec0cenneseeee vn" 49% 52% 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 3154 28% 31 
“a Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 67 (6 661% 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 2254 19% 295, 
American Casualty Company ............. 101 91 L 
, . e ‘ + 8 10 4 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ........... 18 16 18 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. ........... 6% 5% 6% 
American Bee, (6. COWREE) 6c ccccccccocs 14% 135% 14% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 47% 1614 47, 
American Reserve Ins. Company ......... 1256 103% 12% 
American Surety Company ............... DAY 52% 4 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 381% 35 384 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ....... 7% 6% 75 
Bankers & Shippers Ins, Company ....... 76% 68 764 
Boston Insurance Company .............. 45 525 545 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 207% 185% 20% 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 28 27 28 
City of New York Ins. Company .......... 16% 1514 15%, 
Connecticut Gen'l Life Ins. Co. ........... 31 27% 31 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 3634 3514 3654 
° y ® _ Continental Insurance Company .......... 42 40%, 41 
Things aren't as bad as this, but Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 90 75 Ai) 
. : Dy ers insurance C L abhwnedvaeee 6 5 
Wartime demands for accommodations at the Hotel ~-tthe in selsmnggyep ean tae ed 
- ‘ vagal - E Exeess Ins. Co. of America .............06. 7% 7 7% 
Pennsylvania are making it increasingly difficult for us Federal Insurance Company .............. 39%, 375% 394, 
» ‘ R ° Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 130 128 130 
“ ” a 
to take care of all our friends who “just drop in,” with- Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ...........-. 431%, 42 43 
out having made advance reservations. So... Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 59% 501, 
. po BE ee eer 7514 7414 
For your own comfort and convenience, when you Sinaaents ton te (tems .............. 1 10% 
come to Manhattan on your next trip, won’t you eon ose nie gy lial ela eal = _ 
- ‘ X General Reinsuranee Corp. ............2++- 4414 2 44 
make your reservations as far in advance as possible? Gibraltar F. & M. Ins. Co. .........6..0005 17% F 17%, 
: : tlens Falls  C anv 41% 37, 41% 
You'll find Hotel Pennsylvania your ideal New York Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... = 7% 11% 
2 r . Globe & Republic Ins. Company .......... 9g 7% 8% 
headquarters. Its location is only a hop, skip, and a Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 6%, 5 6% 
: : : : 13 . Great American Insurance Co, ............ 2834 26%, 28% 
tied 7 from your buying district within walking Halifax Insurance Company .............. 11% 11 11% 
distance! If you find it necessary to ride, you merely Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 26 23% 26 
: : Hartford Fire Ins. Company .............. 9414 9014 44 
step outside our door into a subway or bus. Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 44 11 131 
In addition to a timesaving, moneysaving location, Home Insurance Company .............++- 29 28 28% 
‘. Homestead Fire Insurance Company ...... 145 13% 14% 
Hotel Pennsylvania offers the buyer and other types of Pe, SO. OE ONE PINES oc s cdasvcsdccnes 72% 69% 
businessmen who visit Manhattan the three wartime Jersey Insurance Co. of N.Y. .....-++.-++- 34% 29% 
age : Pe TE. WR, cc dccdesecccccstanes &1g 6% 
necessities for travelers: ; Maryland Casualty Company ............. 4 314 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company ........... 65 
1. WONDERFUL MEALS Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............. 42% 
‘ —_ eats Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins. Co. ........... 53%, 
The kind of delicious, nutritious meals National Casualty Company .............. 22% 
you always look for, but can’t always National Fire Insurance Company ........ NAW 
find, when you’re away from home! National Liberty Ins. Company ........... 6% 
National Union Fire Ins. Company ....... 168% 158 168 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 23 215 22% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Company ....... 30% 285%, 30% 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Company ...... $25, 40%, 42% 
2. WONDERFUL SLEEP New York Fire Insurance Company ....... 13% 11% 134% 
Now, more than ever, you'll appre- Northern Insurance Company ...........+. 89 S314 89 
ciate the kind of energy-restoring, North River insurance COMRPERT 6cccccccss — 22% = 
nerve-relaxing sleep for which Hotel Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford tvmaneet a 4 3 sa 
P 1 ia bed f. Northwestern National Ins. Co. ........... 39 128 135 
a ca er Ohio Casualty Insurance Company ....... 20% 19 19 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 9714 95 914 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............-. 40% 3 10% 
3. RESTFUL RELAXATION Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company ..... 2314 20% 22% 
The kind that helps clear away mental Phoenix Insurance Company ..........+-. Sv S314 pe 
cobwebs. Dine and dance in the Café ~remcrta ag tere Ins. —o snmeweees 4% «a 14% 
j ; rovidence ashington Ins. Co. .......... 32% 31% ve" 
ay FOTN iota a ee Reinsurance Corp. of New York ........... 4% 45% 4% 
oc unge. Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ..............06. 243% 241%, 24% 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 4% 45, 4% 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Company .........00. 270 10 
Seaboard Surety Company .............05. 45% 4 4% 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ............ 361g Sg 30% 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Company ......... 23 121 23 
JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager Standard Accident Ins. Company ......... 57% 56 57% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 428 414 424 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK U. S. Fid. & Guaranty Company .......... 314 29% 31% 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ...........- 514 474 51 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION U. S. Guarantee Company ..............0. 8114 79% 814 
Westchester Fire Ins. Company ........... 33% 30% 33% 
Best's om OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y. 
ITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. ‘Subscription Rates: $3.00 Pe 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


Casualty Fire 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
eee 326.7 287.8 185.7 183.0 
SS ae , 282.6 173.2 
oe, ee 264.9 159.4 
GE oo oss53: 253.7 149.3 
ey Ot. ....-.. 265.1 160.5 
Suma BO... 279.0 163.0 
cee 285.6 165.4 
PDO a cicscs 291.5 167.1 
an... 2... 297.0 171.9 
a 302.4 176.1 
Nov. 30 . 0 302.3 174.2 
Ps BE sisson 314.2 177.8 


ITH general security prices reflecting a more op- 

timistic outlook on the war and with earnings’ 
statements of insurance companies so far released show- 
ing excellent results, the insurance share market last 
month responded with one of its best performances in 
more than a year. Except for a slight decline last 
November, monthly averages of insurance shares now 
have moved forward consistently since April, 1942. At 
the close of January, 1943, the stock fire index reached 
185.7, the highest level since 1936 and 444% above the 
1942 close, while the casualty index recorded a new 
high at 326.7, up about 4% since December 31, 1942. 


Fire Stocks 


Of the fifty fire issues indexed, only Agricultural and 
Continental failed to participate in the general rise last 
month. Agricultural closed at $6614 for no change, 
while Continental at $4144 was off less than a point. 
The largest gains percentage-wise were among the lower 
priced issues. Northeastern, up 114 points or 42%, was 


» the leader, followed by American Reserve with 22% 


rise and Baltimore American up 18%. Firemen’s, 
Jersey and Knickerbocker advanced 16% while numer- 
ous other issues rose from 10% to 15%. 


Casualty Stocks 


All of the twenty casualty issues indexed, except 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ohio Casualty which were 
unchanged, showed rises in January ranging up to 14%. 
Maryland Casualty added % point to its more than a 
point rise in December to take top honors for the second 
consecutive month. Preferred Accident up 1% points 
or about 12% was second, followed by Seaboard Surety 
and U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty with rises of 8% and 
/% respectively. Gains of between 5% and 6% regis- 
tered by Employers Reinsurance, Excess, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity, Hartford Steam Boiler, National Casu- 
alty and New Amsterdam Casualty. 
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For profits 
make it PERSONAL 


PERSONAL INSURANCE is now, 
more than ever, an urgent need of 
the householder and business man 
. and a genuine opportunity for 
conscientious insurance service. 


To the Indemnity Agent, offering an 
exceptionally broad service of pro- 
tection, there is promise of extra 
premium profits. 


It will pay you to consider the advan- 
tages provided by this thoroughly 
experienced, thoroughly sound, for- 
ward-looking organization. 


CASUALTY FIDELITY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPARY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write prcctically 
every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities for Agents 
and Brokers. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ARKANSAS 
Licensed 
Allied American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Boston, Mass, 
British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ....Liverpool, England 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa, 
Netherlands Insurance Co. ........... Williamstead, Cusa Cog 
ee eS New York, N. Y. 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ...Liverpool, England 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society................ Madison, Wis 
GEORGIA 
Examined 
Georgia Home Insurance Company............ Columbus, Ga 
IDAHO 
New Company 
Snake River Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Licensed 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ............ Los Angeles, Cal, 
ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
Houston Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. .......... Houston, Texas 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Unity Fire Insurance Corporation.......... New York, N. Y 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
Illinois Fire Insurance Company................. Chicago, Ill. 
Independence Insurance Company.............. Louisville, Ky, 
Interstate Insurance Company................0. Newark, N. J 
Examined 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Company...... McPherson, Kansas 
MAIN 
Licensed 
Connecticut Indemnity Company............ New Haven, Conn 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
Excess Mutual Reinsurance Company........ Philadelphia, Pa 
Illinois Fire Insurance Company...............+- Chicago, Ill 
Examined 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. .............. Baltimore, Md 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ........ Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Nebraska Hardware Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Lincoln, Neb. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Neenah, Wis 
MISSOURI 
New Company 
Safety Mutual Casualty Corporation........... St. Louis, Mo 
Licensed 
Heuston Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. ............ Houston, Texas 
Interstate Insurance Company.................- Newark, N. ] 
MONTANA 
Licensed 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ........... Los Angeles, Cal 
NEVADA 
Licensed ; 
Unity Fire Insurance Corporation............ New York, N.} 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed ; 
Unity Fire Insurance Corporation.......... New York, N. } 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
American Casualty Company................-.-- Reading, Pa 
Hawkeye Casualty Company................ Des Moines, Iowa 
OHIO 
Licensed 
Colonial Assurance Company................ Philadelphia, Pa 
PENNSYLVANIA 
New Company 
Potomac Indemnity Company................ Philadelphia, Pa 
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Licensed 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corp. ............... Richmond, Va. 
Examined 
Butler Co. Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Butler, Pa. 
County Fire Insurance Company............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
German Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Zelienople, Pa. 
Greene County Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Aleppo, Pa. 
Hanover Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Hanover, Pa. 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Company.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laundry Owners Mutual Liability Ins. Assn. .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company................. Reading, Pa. 
Mellon Indemnity Corporation................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Neshannock Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Grove City, Pa. 
National Mutual Assurance Company.......... Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pymatuning Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ................Mercer, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Casualty NE os nai 99-5 0.6 ioe Lancaster, Pa. 
United Firemen’s Insurance Company........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Licensed 
Vigilant Insurance a. cesaedertsccses DO TORK, Tis Be 
OUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
Louisville Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............ Louisville, Ky. 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
North Star Reinsurance Corp. .............. New York, N. Y. 
W ASHINGTON 
Licensed 
American Indemnity Company er rere Galveston, Texas 
WISCONSIN 
Licensed 
Utah Home Fire Insurance Co. ........ Salt Lake City, Utah 
Reinsured 
Wisconsin Accident & Health Ins. Co. ........ Milwaukee, Wis. 


FIRE LOSSES IN 1942 


HE highest monthly total since February, 1933, was 

reported by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in their estimate of fire losses for December, 1942. 
Losses in that month were $36,469,000, approximately 
17% above the December, 1941 figure and almost 23% 
higher than the average for December over the past 
ten years. Prior to December, monthly fire estimates ex- 
ceeded $36,000,000, only twice in the decade, February, 
1933, with losses of $36,661,000 and January, 1940 with 
a total of $36,260,650. 

With the substantial increase in the closing month of 
the year, the total for 1942 rose to $314,849,000, which 
was 2.33% under the $322,357,000 total for 1941. From 
a property loss standpoint the total last year was 5% 
higher than the phenomenally low average annual loss 
of $298,901,000 over the period 1933 to 1942 inclusive. 
Considering, however, the huge war construction and 
rise in property values within recent years, the record 
for 1942 can be viewed as quite satisfactory. 


Average 

1940 1941 1942 1933-42 
January ... $36,260,650 $26,470,000 $35,565,000 $29,337,000 
February 34,410,250 26,102,000 30,819,000 29,986,000 
March ..... 29,788,800 31,471,000 30,505,000 30,157,000 
26,657,190 29,330,000 27,960,000 26,220,000 
ae 23,446,590 25,637,000 23,233,000 23,603,000 
ee 19,506,000 24,943,000 22,410,000 21,054,000 
a 20,322,800 23,698,000 21,000,000 20,887,000 
\ugust 20,722,100 24,122,000 19,680,000 21,100,000 
September 21,198,000 24,668,000 20,443,000 20,562,000 
ctober 22,091,140 30,833,000 22,621,000 22,567,000 
November . 23,449,000 23,822,000 24,144,000 23,742,000 
December .. 28, 617, 000 31,261,000 36, '469, 000 29,686,000 





Totals ... $306,469,520 $322,357,000 $314,849,000 $298,901,000 
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Facts or Opinion? | 


Men who think for themselves want 
the facts! They prefer to form their 


Own opinions. 


They don't want news in which the 
facts are hidden or colored by the 


opinions or prejudices of the writer. 


That is why thousands of business men 
in the Middle Western States read 


the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


The leading insurance agents and 
brokers in more than 2,000 cities and 
towns are among those who read 
the insurance news carried daily in 


the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


“All the News a Busy Man Has Time to Read” 


12 East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


| 
each business morning. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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function as efficiently as in peacetime ... more 4-DR AWER LETTER be ' 

efficiently, in fact, for there is today far more spee 

paper work than ever before, and far fewer 4-DRAWER LEGAL Py 
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a 3-DRAWER LETTER |?" 

Of course all available steel now goes to war aa 

producers... but business records must still be -3-DRAWER LEGAL a 

housed conveniently and efficiently. And only ceive 
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Remington Rand can furnish the Guardsman 2-DRAWER LETTER tant 
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equipment. our 
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The Guardsman line is just as superlative as any : will 

item which bears the Remington Rand label. It's 6-DRAWER 8x5 CARD FILE Perl 

built to last ... and to match in operation, as it viou 

does in appearance, your “ pre-war” steel files. TABULATING CARD FILE Boar 

; origi 

See the “Guardsman” at your nearby Remington 5x3 SUBSTITUTE DRAWERS on p 

Rand office today ...or write to us at Buffalo mie 

ae 6x4 SUBSTITUTE DRAWERS pany 

for a copy of the new full-color manual, Filing Be WD soci 
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#** Movements in favor of social insurance plans seem 
to follow in the wake of economic upheaval. The ex- 
tension Of our social security system is of such great 
importance to the nation as a whole and to the insurance 
industry in particular that we have devoted considerable 
space to the subject this month. Our editorial Social 
Insurance Plans, beginning on page 13, includes not 
only general comment on the underlying theories of so- 
cial insurance but details of the Beveridge plan and an 
runner of most such plans. 

*kk Considerable publicity has been given to the new 
and greater benefits under social security outlined by 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins which would boost 
the tax on payrolls to 10 per cent and would call for 
additional government contributions as old age retire- 
ment benefits increased so that eventually there would 
be “equal triparte distribution of cost.’ This latter 
speech is apparently a further step in a planned program 
which has been in the making for some time. There is 
the still unreleased report of the National Resources 
Planning Board and various programs outlined by the 
Social Security Board. In fact, last November the 
chairman of the Social Security Board outlined a 
complete scheme to “out-Beveridge Beveridge” which re- 
ceived too little attention at the time. The next impor- 
tant step in the program was made by President Roose- 
velt in his annual message to Congress on January 7, 
when he advocated the extension and development of 
our social security system to give “assurance against 
the evils of all major economic hazards—assurance that 
will extend from the cradle to the grave.” As Secretary 
Perkins apparently took her comments from the pre- 
vious article of the chairman of the Social Security 
Board, we have reprinted the major portion of this 
original article under the title Expand Social Insurance, 
on page 33. 

*** The chairman of the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany makes the point that the real difference between 
social insurance in Britain and in America can be 
summed up in the philosophical approach which in 
Britain has been freedom from want but which in 
America should be freedom of opportunity. His article 
appears on page 27 under the significant heading 
Freedom from Want vs. Freedom of Opportunity. We 
have also included an article from an English contem- 
porary under the title Beveridgism, on page 39. 
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xxx Everyone in the insurance business is following 
the proceedings in the Atlanta Federal Court. A de- 
murrer has recently been filed by attorneys for the in- 
surance interests which is discussed on page 17 under 
the title Atlanta Demurrer. 

*x*x*x The insurance business is well established as evi- 
denced by the fact that 99 companies now operating in 
the United States have been in existence for at least 
100 years. As a matter of general interest, we are in- 
cluding the entire list under the title Century Old Fire 
Companies, on page 18. Although the business is old 
and well established, many changes take place every 
year and our annual review of company changes includes 
34 which retired, 23 newcomers to the field, 8 changes 
in name and a list of 18 capital or surplus contributions 
which totaled about $20,000,000. 

**k* What's ahead for American business after the 
war? An economist who spent five months in England | 
studying the effects of war on business and the economic 
system discusses three questions—first, are we going to 
have a crash in business after the war ; second, how will 
we pay for this war; third, will socialism follow the 
war? This so vitally concerns the insurance business and 
everyone in it that we have departed from our usual 
practice of running articles pertaining strictly to in- 
surance matters and included this thoughtful analysis 
under the title After the War, on page 21. 

**kk Superintendent Pink of New York is leaving the 
service of the state after nearly eight vears of the most 
troubled times in history. His preliminary report to the 
legislature is at once a summary of this period and a 
valuation of the present which is so well presented that - 
we include in this issue under the heading /nsurance and 
the War, on page 23, the major portion of his comments 
on the fire and casualty insurance business. 

*x*kk The recent Atlanta indictment has raised the ques- 
tion of federal or state regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness, and for that reason, we reviewed the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in Paul vs. Virginia 
in the January issue of our News. In January a United 
States Supreme Court decision was handed down which 
bears strongly on the effect of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act on the state regulation of business and industry. 
This very recent decision is discussed in our legal sec- 
tion this month under the title Anti-Trust Legislation 
vs. State Regulation, on page 37. 

*x**x The traffic accidents problem is far from solved 
although traffic deaths in 1942 declined nearly one-third. 
This saving was due to gasoline and tire rationing and 
the reduced speed limit rather than any general improve- 
ment in driving habits or conditions. The problem is 
particularly important today because of the large num- 
ber of war workers involved which is a direct drain on 
our war effort. The Automobile Accidents Prevention 
Committee of the New York State Bar Association has 
just released a comprehensive report on the subject 
which we include in the Safety and Insurance Section 
under the title Traffic Accidents, on page 63. 
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The following is quoted from the Standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for Central Station Protective Sig- 
naling Systems (Pamphlet No. 71, Section 101). 


CCThe general experience with all protective sig- 
naling systems is that their dependability is 
directly in proportion to the amount and character 
of maintenance, testing and supervision; also that 
these functions are best performed when the owner 
or occupant of the premises contracts for this serv- 
ice with an outside agency known to be qualified in 


the handling of central station signaling service.99 


The standards for effective protection detailed in 
this authoritative bulletin are not only met, but in 
many respects exceeded, by A.D.T. Central Station 
Service. From the moment of installation, performed 





by trained installation crews, A.D.T. assumes com- 
plete and undivided responsibility for proper main- 
tenance and supervision. The protection equipment 
on the subscriber’s premises is electrically connected 
with the Central Station. Thus, trouble conditions 
are detected and reported automatically, and correc- 
tive action is taken immediately. 

In addition to this continuous electrical super- 
vision, A.D.T. maintenance experts make periodic 
tests and inspections to anticipate possible trouble 
conditions, and any adjustments, repairs or replace- 
ments that may be indicated are made immediately. 
More than any other single factor, it is this high 
standard of maintenance and supervision that is re- 
sponsible for the unequalled efficiency of A.D.T. 


Protection Services. 


A.D.T. ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New Yor 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATE 
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There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 
“American Re.” 


This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 
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Financial Statement as of December 31, 1942 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
NE ac 3. oe be ida ducotereiina $11,229,278.75 Workmen’s Compensation, 
U. S. Gov- Liability (Legal) and 
ernment $9,799,500.00 Other Loss Reserves ... $5,054,585.89 
op paige nap Unearned Premium Re- 
Heacks ities 4,128.095.00 SR ae 2,331,061.73 
ea ole ——__ Commissions Payable .... 136,843.24 
(Valuations on N. Y. In- Reserves for Taxes, Rein- 
surance Dept. Basis).... $15,357,373.75 surance, etc. ........... 2,004,859.22 
io ioe ae 2,210,115.24 Reserve for Premium on 
City Real Retate)...... 174,598.18 Bonds Owned scene ee 250,000.00 
Premiums Not Over 90 Voluntary Contingency 
a ee 464,897.03 eee re 500,000.00 
Accrued Interest ........ 49,926.88 Capital Stock ............ 2,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable, Ss 1 
eects sp cacriegn aie RE ne nahn nara neess setactesaadd 
Total Admitted Assets .. $18,273,070.85 Total Liabilities ....... $18,273,070.85 
N. ho Securities carried at $480,343.75 in the above statement are deposited as required 
by law. 
On basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $244,381.26. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE PLANS: 


thereof uniformly seem to follow in the wake of 

economic upheaval. As this subject has been dis- 
cussed in this country it would cover in its different 
classes what we might term “orthodox” features, in- 
cuding benefits for unemployment, accident, sickness, 
old age and dependent survivors. In any review of 
Social insurance one must remember that generally such 
plans are designed for the benefit of those in the lower 
income groups and all classes of society do not benefit 
equally. The burden of supporting these plans gen- 
erally falls heaviest on those who benefit least, in pursuit 
of the theory of “spread the wealth.” 


Grisso insurance plans and movements in favor 


Net Cost to the Public 


Whatever administrative savings might result in a 
large scale insurance program by the government (and 
it is doubtful that the administrative costs can be low- 
ered beyond those now provided by group accident and 
health insurance companies), the net cost to the public 
would increase because of malingering, inefficiency, and 
“influence” brought to bear in the payment of unwar- 
ranted claims. In Germany, England and other coun- 
tries having systems of compulsory health insurance, 
the cost doubled soon after the plan was made operative. 
Governmental red tape, inefficiency, and political pres- 
sure boost the claim costs of governmentally operated 
insurance far beyond comparable claim costs of insur- 
ance companies and cooperative associations. Voluntary 
accident and health insurance costs less than compulsory 
government health insuraance. 

Any government scheme of compulsory disability in- 
surance is a forerunner of government medical care. 
In its last annual report, the Social Security Board 
said: “The Board believes also that measures to assure 
adequate medical care to all persons who need it and 
to protect workers and their families against the costs 
of medical care are of basic importance to social and 
national security and that a beginning should be made 
in this field.” 


Comparative Health Standards 


_ In most countries where compulsory social insurance 
is now in effect, the health of the people has declined. 
Doctors have been hampered by red tape, patients have 
demanded attention for trivial ills and have been more 
Interested in getting certificates of ill health which 
would qualify them for cash sick benefits than in acting 
upon advice which would make them well. Doctors are 
imposed upon, and with low incomes and more patients 
than they can handle, have become discouraged and in- 
efficient, greatly lowering the general standard of medi- 
cal practice. By comparison, the health of the American 
people is the best in the world. 

Nation-wide publicity has been given to the Beveridge 
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plan for Social insurance in Great Britain, as recently 
announced. An inter-departmental committee on Social 
insurance and allied services was appointed by the Brit- 
ish Government in June, 1941, under the chairmanship 
of Sir William Beveridge, to “survey existing national 
schemes of Social insurance and allied services, includ- 
ing workmen’s compensation, and to make recommenda- 
tions.” The report was published December 1, 1942 and 
is now being considered by the Government and Parlia- 
ment. The British system of Social insurance has 
grown up gradually over a period of about forty-five 
years, and has included workmen’s compensation, com- 
pulsory health insurance, unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions (introduced in 1908) and contributory pen- 
sions for old age, for widows, and for orphans in 1925. 
Concurrent with these measures have gone developments 
of medical treatment and special disabilities, children’s 
welfare services, voluntary provision for death and 
other contingencies, made through industrial life in- 
surance offices, friendly societies, and trade unions. 


A Step Towards Nationalization 


The Beveridge report contains such comprehensive 
groupings of benefits that its revolutionary import is 
quite startling. Regardless of the opinion of certain 
contemporary commentators, this plan is revolutionary, 
because it threatens to nationalize an important private 
industry and the medical profession. The extensive 
Beveridge recommendations seem bent on creating’ a 
Utopian Wonderworld in which there will be some 
sort of “benefit” for every one through all stages of life 
from the pre-natal to the return to dust. The British 
plan seems to be all-inclusive, but one thing seems to 
have been left out: What guarantee is there that a 
society living under these Utopian promises of subsist- 
ence will continue to pursue an incentive to work? 
Since the scheme is totalitarian and designed to regi- 
ment the lower classes, its purpose may be to perpetuate 
the British caste system by raising the lower classes 
from a state of perpetual misery to enjoyable poverty. 


’ Are We Following? 


Full discussion of the pros and cons as to this whole 
subject is in order because there seems to be a very 
definite move for a similar scheme under way for the 
United States, viz., the Eliot Bill (H.R. 7534) and the 
program of Social Insurance reported to have just been 
submitted to President Roosevelt by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. (Details of the Beveridge, New 
Zealand and Eliot plans are analyzed later in this review.) 

It seems rather strange that the Beveridge report has 
received such widespread newspaper coverage in this 
country. We raise the question on this point because 
a somewhat similar bill was introduced as an amendment 
to the Social Security Act to establish a Federal Social 

(Continued on next page) 





SOCIAL INSURANCE PLANS—Continued 


Insurance System, by Representative Eliot (Massachu- 
setts) who failed of reelection, in our own Congress in 
September, and this received very little publicity, al- 
though it was reported immediately in Best’s Life & 
Casualty Bulletins, and in our later monthly publications 
of October. The question might be asked how many 
of the taxpayers in this country are familiar with Eliot’s 
H.R. 7534? Also, the National Resources Planning 
Board has submitted to President Roosevelt a broad 
program of Social Insurance which it is reported will 
include benefits for loss of income as a result of illness, 
disability and death and a series of supplementary social 
services. This plan has already been referred to as the 
“American Beveridge Plan.” 


Living Standards 


Since we in the United States have long enjoyed the 
highest standard of living of any nation in the world, 
some very natural questions spring to the lips of those 
who still believe in private enterprise, personal initiative 
and the American type of individualism. These attri- 
butes, it fairly may be claimed, were responsible for 
building this nation to its peak of eminence without 
the assistance of a kind of paternalism, as in the 
Beveridge plan. 

There seems to be no widespread opposition in this 
country to a form of Social insurance which provides 
the minimum of necessary protection (we already have 
the United States Social Security Act), but the country 
doesn’t want any program that might break our backs 
in financing, and which is not needed, just because some 
social reformers say we ought to have it. Social plan- 
ners in this country please take note: Sir William Bev- 
eridge himself is quoted as saying in a radio address that 
he doubted if his newly proposed plan would be adapt- 
able to the United States, because of differences in wage 
scales and living standards, which would make wmprac- 
ticable his plan of flat benefits for all classes. 
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Vicky in The London Daily News-Chronicle 





According to the Insurance Economics Society, the 
Eliot Bill (or some similar measure), if enacted, prob- 
ably would eliminate between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the accident and health insurance business now written 
by insurance companies, as well as eliminate cooperative 
labor union and mutual employee benefit coverage, and 
seriously affect the development of hospital and medical 
care service plans. 

Because the weekly indemnity under group accident 
and health coverage is relatively low, it would displace 
this coverage almost entirely. Employers and employees 
compelled by law to pay an additional tax for extended 
disability benefits under the Social Security Act would 
not pay group premiums. 

With benefits under industrial accident and _ health 
insurance averaging between $7 and $20 a week, the 
proposed Social Security disability benefits up to $23 
a week would replace most of this coverage. 

Average indemnities under commercial accident and 
health policies range between $25 and $35 a week. 
Sound underwriting does not permit over-insurance, 
which would mean that a commercial risk eligible for 
benefits of $23 a week under Social Security could 
qualify for only a small additional amount of disability 
insurance from an insurance company. 


Adequate Coverage Available 


Every wage earner who can afford to pay for it and 
who desires protection against loss of wages due to 
disability, medical care, hospitalization, and related haz- 
ards, can be taken care of now by insurance companies 
and cooperative associations. 


All social insurance legislation has been drafted on 
the theory that the average American does not have the 
ability to provide for his own welfare—this despite the 
fact that 25,000,000 wage earners in the United States 
now voluntarily insure against disability with insurance 
companies. 

There are very few wage earners with incomes so low 
they cannot afford to buy some form of health insur- 
ance. However, those same few could not afford to pay 
a tax (which is a premium) for compulsory government 
insurance. 


Government Inefficient 


Government insurance is never efficient because it 
does not have to be. There is no reason to be so opti- 
mistic as to believe that the Social Security Board is or 
will be any more efficient than any other government 
bureau. If government insurance goes in the red, the 
re ged digs down in his pocket and makes up the 
deficit. 


American business and industry is the finest in the 
world. It is winning the war of furnishing supplies 
and materials not only to our armed forces, but those of 
other nations. Compulsory health insurance by the gov- 
ernment is one step in the stairs leading toward a totali- 
tarian form of government. The American way of life 
is not a theory—it is a practical example of a people 
better off than any other nation in the world. 
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DETAILS OF BEVERIDGE PLAN 


The benefit amounts in the Beveridge plan generally 
have been quoted in this country at the current rate of 
exchange of about $4.00 to the pound, and as a result 
these benefits are not being viewed in their proper 
perspective. The National City Bank of New York is 
quoted as the authority for estimating that a pound of 
income has a current purchasing power equivalent to 
from $6.00 to $8.00. In other words, a benefit of £4 
is equal to from $24 to $32 in purchasing power (a 
funeral benefit, therefore, of £20 is worth from $120 
to $160 in purchasing power). This fact should be kept 
in mind when considering the “reasonable” Beveridge 
benefits. Another point of comparable significance: 
The National Industrial Conference Board indicates 
that the average British industrial workman receives 
about $1,060 annually for a 52 hour working week, 
while the average American factory worker receives 
$2,060 per year for a 43 hour working week. 

The following information has been taken in large 
part from the “Beveridge Report” itself, and other items 
have been filled in from other sources to make this 
review as complete as possible. 

The main provisions of the plan are summarized in 
the report itself and intend to cover all citizens without 
upper income limits, but with regard to their different 
ways of life. 


The Cost 


The weekly contribution of the male employee in the 
plan would be 4s 3d (85¢) and employers 3s 3d (65¢) 
and for women the figures would be 3s 6d (70¢) and 
2s 6d (50¢) respectively. This would mean a contribu- 
tion of about £194,000,000 for insured individuals; 
£137,000,000 as a contribution of employers, and 
£350,000,000 to be furnished by the British Treasury. 
These figures are estimated to be effective for the year 
1945 and total £681,000,000. In our currency, using 
$4.00 as the rate of exchange, this would mean $2,724,- 
000,000. Since England has a population of about 
40,000,000 and we have in excess of 130,000,000, based 
on Sir William’s figures—other things being equal—a 
similar plan here, and the Eliot Bill is leading the 
parade, would cost $8,853,000,000 annually, and this 
is without consideration of the difference in purchasing 
power of the currencies involved—to provide compa- 
table purchasing power here the cost jumps to $13,279,- 
500,000-$17,706,000,000 ! 

For social security purposes, the Beveridge plan 
divides the population into four main classes of working 
age, and two others below and above working age, 
respectively, as follows: 


I—Employees under contract of service; II—Others gainfully 
occupied ; I1]—Housewives, that is, married women of working 
age; 1V—Others of working age not gainfully occupied ; V—Be- 
low working age; VI—Retired, above working age. 


The Benefits 
(Benefits quoted at—Pound = $4—shilling = 20¢—pence = 1.6¢) 


Old Age Benefits: £2 ($8.00) a week (at age 60 for women— 
65 for men) would be provisional rate for man and wife in un- 
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employment and disability, after a transition period, as retire- 
ment pension, in addition to allowances for children at an 
average of 8s ($1.60) per head, per week. 

Marriage Grant: Women will receive upon marriage #1 
($4.00) for each 40 contributions under the plan, up to a 
maximum of £10 ($40.00). 


Maternity Benefits: All married women would receive a ma- 
ternity benefit of £4 ($16.00) and married women gainfully 
occupied would receive an additional benefit of 36s ($7.20) a 
week for 13 weeks. 

Widowhood: A benefit of 40s ($8.00) a week. 

Separation Benefits: If marriage ends otherwise than by 
widowhood (divorce, legal separation, desertion and voluntary 
separation) woman is entitled to same benefits as for widow- 
hood, unless marriage has ended through her fault without 
just cause. 

Funeral Benefit: Payments ranging from nil to £20 ($80.00). 


Industrial Disability: Payments ranging from a minimum of 
56s ($11.20) to a maximum of 78s ($15.60) per week. 


Other Disability: Payments ranging to a maximum of 56s 
($11.20) per week. 

Medical Treatment: A comprehensive plan of medical benefits 
for all citizens and their dependents is provided, including hos- 
pital, dental, eye, convalescence, and medical rehabilitation 
treatments. 

Unemployment: A man and wife with two children would re- 
ceive 56s ($11.20) a week, without means test, so long as un- 
employment or disability lasted, as compared with the 36s 
($7.20) in unemployment, and the 13s ($2.60) or 7s 6d 
($1.50) in sickness (with additional benefit in some approved 
societies) which they received before the war. 


The report recommends that the Beveridge plan 
supersede the present system of approved societies, 
although friendly societies and trade unions may be 
retained as agents for the administration of the state 
benefits, as well as voluntary benefits for their members, 
and further provides for : the supersession of the present 
scheme of workmen’s compensation, and the inclusion 
of industrial accident or disease in social insurance; the 
making of the unemployment benefit indefinite in dura- 
tion, subject to attendance at a work or training center 
after a period of unemployment ; and among other things 
the possible conversion of the present system of indus- 
trial assurance into a public service under an Industrial 
Assurance Board. In connection with this latter the 
report also recommends that this Board be allowed to 
write up to £300 ($1,200) of Ordinary life insurance! 


NEW ZEALAND 
(A pound=$3.25—shilling—16¢—pence=1.3¢) 


Old age pensions—7s 6d per week—were provided 
for by law in 1898. From that date down to the present 
social benefits have been broadened and amounts payable 
increased. The Social Security Act of 1938—effective 
April 1, 1939—with one exception (absence of a death 
benefit) was the Beveridge plan of its day. In New 
Zealand’s Act, every person over 16 is required to reg- 
ister and pay a fee. From 16 to 20, this fee is 5s per 
year, and by males over 20, 5s per quarter. In addition, 
each individual pays 1d for each sum of 1s 8d of income. 
This pertains to corporations as well. The Government 
contributes the balance in order to make the Act func- 
tion. The total amount so collected was £13,967,823 
during the year 1940-1941, while expenditures during 
the same period totaled £12,295,813. 


(Continued on the next page) 





SOCIAL INSURANCE PLANS—Continued 


The following outline will indicate the coverage and 
a general figure of the amount payable. Before pro- 
ceeding it should be noted that in order to receive any 
benefits—as a rule—an individual has to be a resident 
of New Zealand for a specified length of time—it varies, 
depending on individual and particular benefit. For 
simplification, all payments mentioned are on a per an- 
num basis unless otherwise specified. References to de- 
pendent children mean only those under 16 years of age. 


(1) Old age pension begins at 65. The pension was £10 for 
the year 1940 and increases £2 2s per year until the maxi- 
mum is attained in 1968—£78. This sum may be increased 
due to dependency, or reduced due to income from other 
sources. 

(2) Widow's Benefits: Only those over 50 qualify. Without 
or with children—many stipulated conditions involved— 
are entitled to £52 or £65, plus £26 for each child, respec- 
tively. The maximum extra benefit for children, how- 
ever, is limited to £234 in any one year. 

(3) Family Benefits: For each child there is an allowance 
of 4s per week. 

(4) Invalids’ Benefits: This means in general those unable to 
work for one reason or another. Married man with one 
dependent child would receive £78, plus £26 for wife and 
£26 for each dependent. The maximum is £234. A single 
person receives £52, with or without a separate income up 
to the same sum; married woman, £78, with or without 
a separate income for the same sum. 

(5) Miner's Benefits: Those disabled due to work in mines 
receive the same sums as for invalids insofar as applicable. 
If a miner dies, his wife receives an income of £45 10s. 

(6) Unemployment Benefits: These are not payable during 
the first 7 days and not at all if such unemployment 
was the individual’s fault. Thereafter 10s per week 
under 20; £1 per week for others plus 15s for wife and 
5s for each child. The maximum is £4 per week. 


(7) Sickness Benefits: None for the first 7 days. Amount then 


paid same as wages or other remuneration lost by illness. 
Where dependent children exist, 10s per week for each 
child is allowed. 

(8) Emergency Benefits: Such benefits may be granted by 
the Commission whenever in its opinion the situation 
warrants it. Amounts also conditioned by circumstances. 

(9) Medical, Hospital and Other Benefits: Each individual 
is entitled to ordinary medical and dental care. Doctors 
(medical) who agree to act under the plan are compen- 
sated 7s 6d for each consultation and act of service. A 
similar system is in effect for dentists. Each person is 
entitled to all necessary drugs, prescriptions, etc. free of 
charge. Druggists who furnish same do so under con- 
tract at prices prescribed by the Commission. All neces- 
sary hospital benefits are provided and the institutions— 
under contract like the druggist—are compensated on a 
pre-arranged scale of fees. This service is also available 
for mental patients in appropriate institutions. Maternity 
benefits, in addition to the above, include anti- and post- 
natal care. Each individual is free to select the doctor or 
hospital from those available. 

(10) Supplementary Benefits: These are provided when the 
Commission deems same essential. An example would 
be X-Rays. 


THE ELIOT PLAN 


Rep. Eliot of Massachusetts introduced a bill (HR 7534) last 
fall to amend and extend the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, to establish a Federal Social Insurance System, to provide 
insurance benefits to cover unemployment, old age, temporary 
and permanent disability, and hospitalization. 

Employers and employees are to contribute 5% each on the 
first $3,000 of wages or salaries for the first 3 years, 514% for 
the next 3 years and 6% thereafter. Employers and employees in 


agriculture, domestic service, non-profit institutions and service 

performed by an individual (as an insurance agent or solicitor 

on commission) would contribute on a basis of 2%, 214%, and 
‘0. 


The Benefits 


Effective January 1, 1944, old age benefits would start for 
men at age 65 and for women at age 60, based on the number 
of years employed times 1% of the sum of 45% of the monthly 
wage under $50, plus 20% of the monthly wage between $50 and 
$100, plus 10% of the monthly wage between $100 and $250, 
Benefits also would accrue to a wife who attains age 60 and 
dependent children under age 18 at one-half the primary benefit 
of the husband or father. Widows would receive three-fourths 
the primary benefit and every parent of a fully insured individ- 
ual having no dependents otber than said parents would at old 
age receive one-half the c%uld’s benefit. 


The proposec bill would pay unemployment and disability 
benefits ranging from $5 to $23 per week (based on wages and 
dependents) up to a total of 26 weeks, maternity benefits for 12 
weeks and hospital benefits for husband, wife and children of 
$3 to $6 per day for 30 days. Special unemployment compensa- 
tions would be available. Benefits would not be applicable to 
cases covered by workmen’s compensation. 


Rep. ‘Eliot was not returned to Congress at the last 
election and perhaps his bill will die. It is more than 
possible that the report of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board will take its place in view of President 
Roosevelt’s comments in his address to Congress and 
the more recent speech of Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins. 


Conclusion 


When we consider the objectives of socialistic bu- 
reaucrats from a practical rather than a utopian view- 
point, the story of the senator and Gresham’s Law im- 
mediately comes to mind because economic laws—in the 
long run—are not subject to legislative changes. Gres- 
ham’s Law—bad money drives out good money—is an 
economic law only. When it was explained to a “silver” 
senator some years ago, the senator is purported to have 
said, “Well, we'll repeal that law.” The following “10 
Points That Cost So Little and Are Worth So Much” 
are presented through courtesy of the Land O’ Lakes 
News. Those endeavoring to repeal them are simply 
modern prototypes of the above mentioned senator. 


1. You cannot bring about prosperity by discour- 
aging thrift. 

.2. You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing down big 
men. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling the 
wage payer down. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 
than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood of man by 
inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound security on borrowed 
money. 

9. You cannot build character and courage by taking 
away a man’s initiative and independence. 

10. You cannot help men permanently by doing for 
them what they could and should do for themselves. 
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ATLANTA DEMURRER 


the South-Eastern Underwriters Association, and 

on behalf of the individual defendants, pointed 
out in a demurrer filed in Atlanta Federal Court that 
to apply the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to the business 
of fire insurance would invade states’ rights guaranteed 
under the 10th Amendment to the Constitution. It 
would also jeopardize existing state regulation of the 
fire insurance industry which has been repeatedly up- 
held by Congress and the Supreme Court. 

The demurrer was filed by Dan MacDougald of Mac- 
Dougald, Troutman & Arkwright, Atlanta counsel for 
the fire insurance companies, who is associated in this 
case with John T. Cahill, former United States At- 
torney at New York. The demurrer asks for dismissal 
of the indictment returned by the Federal Grand Jury 
for the Northern District of Georgia on November 
20, 1942. 


a OUNSEL for 196 fire insurance companies in 


SEUA Organized in 1882 


The South-Eastern Underwriters Association is one 
of the oldest organizations of its kind in existence, 
having been founded in 1882. Its members are the 
stock fire insurance companies doing business in the 
states of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. 

In an affidavit previously filed with the Court, Mr. 
Cahill stated that the conduct of the business of fire 
insurance has been molded by and conforms to a long 
line of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 


States, reports of Congress and statutes and regula- 
tions of the various states. He pointed out that Congress 
has not considered the Sherman Act applicable to the 
conduct of the business of insurance; that Congress 
has been of the opinion that the conduct of that business 
is not commerce. On the foregoing principles that states 
have enacted laws regulating insurance, and state insur- 
ance departments have promulgated rules and regula- 
tions governing the operations of fire insurance com- 
panies, and there is no state where a license is not a 
prerequisite to engaging in the insurance business. 


Paul vs. Virginia 


The contention of the fire insurance companies, as 
asserted by counsel, is that the indictment of the fire in- 
surance business is a direct attack by the Anti-Trust 
Division on state regulation of insurance. State legisla- 
tures, recognizing the nature of insurance and the pub- 
lic interest in it in varying degrees, have taken steps to 
secure the solvency of the fire insurance companies and 
to prevent unfair discrimination in respect of rates and 
policies and the companies are required to abide by these 
state laws and regulations. 

The whole structure of state supervision stems from 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
Paul vs. Virginia decided in 1868. Because the facts 
and circumstances of that case are not generally known 
or remembered, we included a complete review of that 
and other relevant decisions in the January issue of 
Best’s INSURANCE News on page 59. 


MARINE EXPERIENCE 


MERICAN marine insurance companies after three 

and one-half years of actual war experience during 
which they have written approximately $17,061,000,000 
of war risk insurance are expected to show only a small 
loss on their overall operations despite the heavy sink- 
ings, particularly during the past year. Premiums col- 
lected from June, 1939 to the close of 1942 were $243,- 
036,298, while losses totaled $231,867,607, leaving a 
credit balance of $11,168,691 from which must be de- 
ducted taxes and overhead expense of the companies 
participating. These latter items are expected to exceed 
the credit balance. 

By far the greater volume of operations in the three 
and one-half year period took place in 1942. Cargo 
writings last year were $135,264,051 or 65% of the 
$206,887,461 written since June, 1939, while hull pre- 
miums in 1942 were $27,267,615 or 75% of the $36,- 
148,837 total. Cargo losses in 1942 were $145,811,139 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 


and hull losses $58,907,567 compared with the three and 
one-half year totals of $171,247,153 and $60,620,454 
respectively. The debit balance on cargo risks in 1942 
was $10,547,088 as compared with a credit balance up 
to the close of 1941 of $46,187,396. Hull operations for 
the 1942 fiscal year which ended December 15, resulted 
in a debit balance of $31,639,953, against credit balance 
of $7,168,335 for the two and one-half years ended 
December 15, 1941. 

The Hull Syndicate has practically wound up its war 
underwriting operations. At the close of the year only 
one ship remained at risk with insurance of $847,000. 
The volume of cargo insurance being written currently 
through the Cargo Exchange also is materially less than 
heretofore due to the limited amount of export cargoes 
and the fact the Government is insuring a substantial 
part of imports, particularly foodstuffs, at non-com- 
pensatory rates. 
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CENTURY OLD FIRE COMPANIES 


insurance companies operating in the United States 

with organization records dating back one hundred 
years or more. At the close of last year there were 
ninety-nine companies in this imposing group, consist- 
ing of forty-seven stock and fifty-two mutual fire car- 
riers. Worthy of special mention is that fourteen of 
these companies were organized prior to 1800, the Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., of London, England, the oldest 
of all, dating back to 1710. 

In 1943 the centenarian ranks will be swelled by the 
addition of thirteen companies, the largest addition to 
this group for any single year. Included among this 
group is one stock company, La Paternelle of Paris, 


Fins: year we present in this issue a list of the fire 


Domestic Stock Fire Companies 


etna (hive), Trartiord, Coan. 6.05.6... ..cccceseessces 1819 
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NN re 1841 
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ND og SE 1829 
ee ee 1810 
“North America,” Philadelphia, Pa. .................... 1792 
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New Brunswick, New Brunswick, OS EIS ee pret ree 1832 
New York Fire, New York, N. _ RR RES 1832 
North River, New York, ON i a na as 1822 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ..................0000- 1825 
a re 1831 
Providence Washington, Providence, R. I. .............. 1799 
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Richmond, West New Brighton, N. Y. ................ 1836 
zoecurity, New Haven, Comm. ..........cccsccccccssccs 1841 
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Virginia Fire %& Marine, Richmond, WG eastenn anes ss 1832 
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t Began business 1844. 
Foreign Admitted Stock Fire Companies 
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France. The twelve mutual companies which will cele- 
brate their one hundredth anniversaries this year are: 
Allen and East Pennsboro, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Farm- 
ers & Mechanics, Wycombe, Pa.; Frankford, Frank- 
ford, Pa.; Goschenhoppen, Pennsburg, Pa.; Holyoke, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Independent, Torresdale, Pa.; Line 
Lexington, Lansdale, Pa.; Mutual Fire of German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mutual Fire, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Mutual Fire, Reading, Pa.; Mutual of Frederick 
County, Frederick, Md., and White Hall of Doylestown, 
Pa. 

The complete list of century old companies at the 
close of 1942 follows: 


Mutual Fire Companies 


et OE ee er ee 1842 
Baltimore Equitable, Baltimore, Md. ................... 1794 
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Middlesex, Middletown, Conn. ...............-seeeeee- 1836 
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Mutual Assurance, Norwich, Conn. .................6 1795 
Mutual Assurance, Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 1784 
Mutual Assurance, Richmond, Va. ...........-.-.seee: 1794 
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*National Retailers, Glen Cove, N. Y. .............-506: 183/ 
New Jersey Association, Crosswick, N. J. ............4+ 1823 
New London County, Norwich, Conn. ...............+-- 1840 
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Washington County, Washington, Pa. ................. 1837 
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™ Formerly Glen Cove *Mutual Insurance Company. 
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COMPANY 


CHANGES 


m 1942 


realize that there are literally hundreds of insur- 
ance companies, and even few people within the 
business realize how many changes take place each year : 
retirements, the organization of new companies, changes 
in title, contributions to surplus, or changes in capital. 
The year 1942 was very quiet and there were fewer 
new companies, retired companies or changes in name 
than in either of the preceding four years. Yet, thirty- 
four retired from business, twenty-three new compa- 
nies entered the business and eight changed their name. 
Capital changes or contributions to surplus were made in 
eighteen companies. 


V ERY few people outside of the insurance business 


RETIREMENTS 
Stock Fire Companies 


Baltimore National Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md.: 
Liquidation approved by stockholders on January 14. All auto- 
mobile business was reinsured in Federal Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., and all other lines in North River Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., effective January 1. 

Mid-America Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich.: Reinsur- 
ance of outstanding business with Mid-States Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., approved on March 16. 

Pilot Reinsurance Company, New York, N. Y.: Affairs taken 
over by the New York Insurance Department for liquidation on 
February 4. 

Union Fire, Accident & General Insurance Company, Paris, 
France: U. S. Branch now in liquidation. Operations here are 
now conducted through a wholly owned domestic company, 
pond Fire Insurance Corporation which began business in 

tober. 


Mutual Fire Companies 


Bemidji Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Bemidji, Minn.: 
Consolidated with Cass Lake Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company on September 25 under the title “Lakeland Farmers 
Insurance Company.” 

Cass Lake Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, La 
Porte, Minn.: Consolidated with Bemidji Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company on September 25 under the title “Lakeland 
Farmers Insurance Company.” 

Chemical Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Burlington Flats, 
N. Y.: Merged with Otsego Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
effective December 31. 

Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Absorbed by National Mutual Assurance Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., under agreement entered into on August 13. 

lowa Home Owners Mutual Insurance Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa: Business reinsured in Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. As of April 
4 operations were converted to the writing of fidelity and surety 
bonds under the title Hawkeye Mutual Bonding Company. 
Merchants Cooperative Fire Insurance Association of Central 
New York, Utica, N. Y.: Merged with New York Central 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company effective October 31. 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Chicago, III. : 
Absorbed by Protection Mutual Fire Insurance Company effec- 
tive as of March 31. 

Ohio Underwriters Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio: Consolidated with Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company effective September 15. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 


A majority of the retirements were accomplished 
through reinsurance or merger, and there were rela- 
tively few forced receiverships. 

About $20,000,000 of new money was paid-in during 
1942 by stockholders, either through the organization 
of new companies or in augmenting the funds of exist- 
ing companies. More than half went into the refinancing 
of the Maryland Casualty Company and only about one- 
quarter of the $20,000,000 went into new companies. 

About $1,000,000 was withdrawn from the field dur- 
ing 1942 by the retirement of capital stock, an unusual 
development due to war conditions. 

Following is the complete tabulation of changes: 


Restaurateurs Mutual Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Voluntarily dissolved in January. All outstanding business was 
reinsured by the Furniture Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin. 

Southeastern Wisconsin Cheese Association Mutual Insur- 
= Company, Juneau, Wis.: Voluntarily dissolved on October 
1 


State Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Absorbed by National Mutual Assurance Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., under agreement entered into on August 13. 

Union Mutual Fire Company of Union Township, Conotton, 
Ohio. Ceased business in April. 


Lloyds 


United American Lloyds, New York, N. Y.: Placed in hands 
of New York Insurance Department for liquidation on March 


a7. 
NEW COMPANIES 
Stock Fire Companies 


Bituminous Fire & Marine Insurance Company, Rock Island, 
Ill.: Licensed in November with capital of $200,000, surplus of 
$100,000 and contingent reserve of $50,000. Formed by Bitu- 
minous Casualty Corporation, it presently writes only automo- 
bile fire, theft and comprehensive lines. 

Secured Fire & Marine Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Licensed January 8 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $116,156. 

Unity Fire Insurance Corporation, New York, N. Y.: Li- 
censed October 13 with paid-in capital of $250,000 and surplus 
of similar amount. Subsequently additional surplus of $578,000 
was contributed. The company was formed by the Union Fire, 
Accident & General Insurance Company, Paris, France, to 
succeed the U. S. Branch maintained by that organization. 


Mutual Fire Companies 


Carter County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Elizabethton, 
Tenn.: Licensed in January. 

Coast Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Los Angeles 
County: Licensed April 30, under provisions of Chapter 5, 
Part 1, Division 2 of the Insurance Code of California. 

Lakeland Farmers Insurance Company, Bemidji, Minn.: 
Formed on September 25 by consolidation of Bemidji Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Bemidji, Minn., and Cass Lake 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, La Porte, Minn. 

Snake River Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho: Licensed in December. 

(Continued on page 74) 








TIGHTEN IT? 


Today, more than ever, the belt of sacrifice must 
be tightened. Rationing grows stricter . . . luxuries 
become scarcer . . . and dwindling man power on 
the home front calls for added effort from those 


who remain. 


Particularly great are the demands on insurance 
men. With thousands of their co-workers in the 
armed services, they are entrusted with the tre- 
mendous task of protecting America’s war-swollen 
industrial capacity. Busy manufacturers must be 
supplied with accurate information on complex 
insurance problems . . . safety engineering must 
be intensified. To these demands there can be but 


one answer... work! 
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Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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APTER THE WAR 


National Bankruptcy ? 


Depression? Socialism ? 


I WW cos ahead for Amer- 
ican business after the 
war?” Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., book publishers, sent me to 

England to make a five months’ 

study of the effects of war upon 

business and upon the traditional 
economic system. 
In this article I’d like to discuss 
three of the questions considered : 
First, are we going to have a crash 
in business after the war? 

Secondly, how will we pay for this 

war ? 

Third, will socialism follow the 

war ¢ 


British Outlook 


In England economists definitely 
expect a boom. Twenty percent of 
all the homes in Great Britain— 
2,500,000 of them—have been de- 
stroyed or damaged. A quarter mil- 
lion destroyed. Two and a quarter 
million badly in need of repairs. 
England will have a tremendous job 
of reconstruction. Nor will her re- 
construction efforts be confined to 
homes. England is going to rebuild 
entire sections of her cities. Those 
of you who before the war saw 
England’s 17th Century cities, after 
the war will go over and see cities 
of the 21st Century. To reduce pur- 
chasing power during the war and 
to increase it after the war, Britain 
has put into effect a system of com- 
pulsory savings. For example, a 
girl making $480 a year, $9 a week, 
pays $30 a year in taxes. But it 
really is not taxes at all—she gets 
it back after the war—enforced 
Saving, in other words. All income 
taxes include a portion which is 
returnable after the war. Return- 
able in maximum installments of 


$260 a year. 
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So Great Britain is not worried 
about having enough money after 
the war ;—in fact, she may have too 
much money! Rather she is worried 
about (1) where she will get that 
portion of raw materials that she 
must import to build these homes 
and to manufacture the goods which 
people want to buy: and (2) how 
to hold back the dam of pent-up de- 
mand until production can be or- 
ganized and expanded to supply it. 


U. S. Outlook 


Now—about the United States. 
We shall have the job of retooling 
the factories of the world. One-half 
the industries of Russia have been 
wiped out. Seventy percent of the 
industries of Germany, France and 
England have been converted to war 
and will need new machinery with 
which to reconvert to peace. Before 
long, we shall have converted at least 
one-half our industry to war; and 
a great deal of new machinery will 
be necessary before that industry can 
be converted back to peace. 

Our machine tool industry had a 
capacity of $400 millions in 1938. 
Today it is approaching 1% billions. 
Yet after this war it will have to 
operate at capacity for years. Be- 
fore this war is over, 10 million men 
will be in uniform ; will need civilian 
clothing when the war is over. Two 
or three million of them will marry 
almost immediately upon their re- 
turn and will need furniture and 
hundreds of other items necessary 
to start a household. The whole 
nation of course, will need autos, 
tires, dozens of other items not now 
made which are wearing out. Filling 
these needs will be a gigantic task 
in itself. 

But most spectacular of all the 





By JAMES L. WICK 


Economist, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


New York 


prosperity-creating changes now tak- 
ing place—something not one person 
in a hundred appreciates is this: In 
the last two years we have built in 
the United States 15 billion dollars’ 
worth of new factories! Overnight, 
we are adding 35% to the industrial 
capacity of the United States. Those 
factories soon will be producing 40 
billion dollars’ worth of goods for 
war. Afterwards they will be able 
to produce 40 billion dollars’ worth 
of goods for peace. Every war in 
our history has increased our in- 
dustrial capacity, speeded up manu- 
facturing processes, increased the 
supply of skilled labor—always a 
bottleneck in times of prosperity— 
and increased the experience and in- 
dustrial versatility of our manu- 
facturing executives who have gone 
from the making of a. peacetime 
product to the making of a wartime 
product entirely foreign to their 
previous experience. An extraor- 
dinary asset in times of industrial 
expansion ! 


Booms and Depressions 


Every war in our history has been 
followed by a boom. After the Civil 
War, eight years. After the World 
War, ten years, except for that brief 
sharp interruption in 1921 which 
was caused by the inflation during 
the war and especially by the infla- 
tion after the Armistice, which to- 
gether brought on 1921. The two 
qualifications which economists in- 
sert to their predictions of postwar 
prosperity are: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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After the War—Continued 

First, Inflation. If inflation gets 
out of hand during or soon after 
the war, then prosperity will be 
shortlived. I'd like to remind you 
what happened during and after the 
last war. In 4 years—July, 1914 to 
July, 1918—wage rates went up 59 
points. In the next 2 years, 1918 
to 1920, without benefit of unionism, 
responding solely to demand for 
labor, wage rates jumped 70 points. 
How about prices? In the 4 year 
period ending July 1918, cost of 
living prices climbed 48 points. In 
the 2 year period ending July, 1920, 
prices jumped 52 points. It’s the 
after war boom and inflation we 
have most to fear. Remember those 
ads: “Your Liberty Bonds are like 
Cash?” They symbolized the flood 
of money that brought on inflation. 


Speculative Spree 


Second, if a boom like the 1920's 
generates a speculative spree, then 
that spree will be followed by a de- 
pression. But as long as we remem- 
ber so vividly the tragic crash of 
1929, we ought to exercise the self- 
restraint which would prevent a 
recurrence of 1929. 

Down in Dallas, Texas, somebody 
arose after my speech and said: 
“But those 15 billion dollars’ worth 
of new war factories that you have 
been talking about—they will con- 
stitute excess capacity, they will 
bring about over-production.” I 
answered: “Looking at this audi- 
ence of business men the average 
income here must be about $5,000 
a year. Five thousand a year is three 
times the average family income in 
the United States.” And then I 
asked: “What does your family 
have, what does your family buy, 
that the average family would not be 
eager to get, glad to buy, if our in- 
dustrial capacity were sufficient ; and 
if by means of its own work, that 
family had earned the right to buy 
its share?” 


Scientific Advances 


In our research laboratories are 
literally thousands of new and won- 
derful products ready for produc- 
tion. Listen to Dr. Charles Stine, 
du Pont chemist, describe a few of 
them: “NOW ready,” he told the 
American Chemical Society, “are 
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petroleum fuels which go beyond 
the octane scale. The petroleum 
chemist sees all existing motors of 
all kinds as out of date. Power will 
be increased and fuels for auto- 
mobile motors will yield 50 miles 
to the gallon or better. 

“We will have glass that is un- 
breakable and glass that will float, 
wood that won’t burn. From noth- 
ing but air, water, and coal, we have 
been making hosiery. Soon from 
nothing but air, water and coal, we’ll 
be making shoes that contain no 
leather, window screens that contain 
no wire, machinery bearings that 
contain no metal. “Today we pro- 
duce to destroy. Tomorrow we pro- 
duce to build.” Many other firms be- 
sides du Pont have appointed a vice- 
president in charge of tomorrow. 


Prefabricated Housing 


I would like to point to prefabri- 
cated housing as one of the promises 
of tomorrow, because some of our 
largest companies are investing mil- 
lions preparing to apply mass pro- 
duction methods to the housing in- 
dustry. Prefabricated housing has 
waited for 20 years to engage in 
large scale experimentation. The 
war brought that chance. From one 
coast to the other, dozens of these 
experiments are going on. Some of 
them are producing ugly houses; 
others are producing very beautiful 
homes. Out of it will come a cumu- 
lative experience which will produce 
beautiful homes at a cost 20% to 
40% less than the same homes would 
have cost three or four years ago. 
America’s industrial history proves 
this: if you make a product which 
everybody wants at a price which 
everybody can afford, the American 
people will run you down in an effort 
to buy it. 


Dream Houses 


Then remember that every woman 
has in her mind a dream house which 
she would like to own. When she 
moves into that dream house, she 
doesn’t put her old furniture into 
it. She buys new for that house 
every piece of furniture and every- 
thing else for which she can get 
credit. So a housing boom will 
stimulate 100 to 200 other industries. 
Housing possibilities after the war 
are limitless. In the United States 


are forty million homes, one-third 
of which are over 50 years old. 
Thirteen million over 50 years old! 
Thirteen million homes which badly 
need to be replaced! 


Financing the War 


In the 1920’s we expanded our 
industrial capacity by 35%—paid 
for by the private investors of 
America. The expansion which | 
have been talking about of 35% 
made the last three years is being 
paid for by addition to national 
debt. So the next question logically 
follows: How are we going to pay 
our stupendous new debt? That was 
a very interesting question for me 
to ask in Great Britain because: 

England has a third of our popu- 
lation and a fifth of our financial 
resources; yet England ended the 
last war owing more money than 
we did. Right now she owes two 
and a half times as much as she did 
after the last war, two and half 
times as much as we did after the 
last war. Therefore, I went to 
economists at Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, and said: “How are 
you going to pay this debt which 
you people are now amassing?” 
I'll give you their composite answer. 
They said they would pay this debt 
in two ways. 


Interest Rates 


First of all, they would pay their 
debt—by not paying it. England 
hasn’t paid for the Napoleonic wars 
yet. As the principal of each bond 
issue comes due, she pays off those 
bonds by selling new bonds. The 
bonds she is now selling to the work- 
ers will be paid off by selling new 
bonds to the banks and insurance 
companies. That’s the first method 
by which she will handle the war 
debt. 

Secondly, interest rates are less 
than one-half what they were after 
the last war—less than one-half. 
Therefore, one billion dollars in 
taxes will pay the interest on a debt 
more than twice as large as after 
the last war. In other words, Eng- 
land will be able to carry a debt ot 
more than twice the size of the last 
war’s without any heavier burden 
against industry or the individual 
taxpayer. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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INSURANCE and the WAR 


EK LIVE in the most 

troubled times in_ history. 

Civilization, freedom, and 
the dignity of man as developed in 
liberty-loving nations is at stake. 
While recent developments have 
favored our cause, the enemy is still 
strong and resourceful and the end 
is not yet in sight. 

In this struggle, it is not possible 
for all individuals or for all in- 
stitutions to play either spectacular 
or colorful roles. The importance of 
keeping the country going and the 
ordinary affairs of business and life 
are almost forgotten. Yet our war 
effort must be based upon a civilian 
economy that runs smoothly and 
provides the necessities of life for 
our population. 

Wealth must not only be earned 
but distributed so that it will be 
most useful in the war effort. We 
must also think of the post-war 
economy. That will be our most 
dificult period. The men and women 
of insurance can be most helpful by 
performing well the common tasks. 


Insurance Role Important 


The story of the part that all 
branches of insurance play, not only 
in financing our economy and the 
war effort, but in promoting safety 
and better organization, is only 
slowly becoming known. During the 
last war the part that insurance 
played was not fully appreciated 
until after it was over. 

Insurance is a powerful weapon 
against inflation. 

Insurance makes for safety and 
better organization. 

Insurance makes it possible for 
our normal industries to go on. 

Insurance protects invested capital 
and the life and welfare of millions 
of workers. 

One of the real evidences of our 
national unity and faith as to the 
ultimate outcome is the continued 
confidence of our people in the sta- 
_ of insurance and what it stands 
or. 
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by LOUIS H. PINK, 


Superintendent of Insurance of New York 


Let no one underestimate the part 
that we are playing or the value of 
our great institution to the nation. 


State Regulation 


The most challenging task now 
confronting the institution of insur- 
ance is intelligent regulation on a 
national basis. Some think that the 
only solution is federal regulation 
but the great majority of the people 
in the industry, and it may be said 
also of policyholders generally, favor 


Retiring Superintendent 
EDITOR'S NOTE 


Superintendent Pink of New York is leaving 
the service of the state after nearly eight 
years, the second longest term in the !ong 
history of the insurance department. His 
preliminary report to the legislature is at 
once a summary of this period and a valua- 
tion of the present which is so well presented 
that we include that portion which deals with 
the fire and casualty business. 


retaining control in the states. While 
it is obviously difficult to regulate 
a large national institution through 
forty-eight separate supervisors with 
different laws, insurance regulation 
has nevertheless been successful and 
has constantly improved. 

Centralization is the easy remedy 
offered for everything but it is a 
dangerous remedy and one not to be 
invoked unless it is necessary. If we 
were to start fresh, insurance would 
probably be regulated by the federal 
government. We are not starting 
fresh; we have had some eighty 
years of experience and progress. 
There seems to be no reason for 
throwing that overboard unless the 
states fail to do their part in co- 
operating and ironing out the dif- 
ferences and difficulties which cause 
complaint. The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
already accomplished much in this 
direction and can do a great deal 
more if it is alive to its responsi- 
bilities and possibilities. 

The adoption of a new code in 
Illinois and in New York should be 
merely a prelude to a uniform code 
to be adopted by all of the states 
with suitable differences in minor 
matters affecting local communities. 
The companies now report on uni- 
form blanks. There is no reason 
why policy forms, coverage, laws 
regulating investments and all of the 
fundamental and important matters 
should not be practically uniform 
everywhere. 


Special War Tasks 


The institution of insurance has 
had to accommodate itself’ to the 
servicing of the War, Department, 
the Navy Department and other gov- 
ernment organizations through the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance and the War—Continued 


stress and crisis of the war. There 
has been excellent cooperation be- 
tween the government departments, 
the state supervisors and the com- 
panies, 


The use of the facilities of the 
companies and the producing forces 
by the War Damage Corporation is 
most encouraging. There is no dupli- 
cation of effort, economy is effected, 
and the closest possible cooperation 
exists. Our experience with the in- 
surance sections of the War, Navy 
and other government departments 
has proven that give and take, and 
efficient operation is possible through 
the coordination of companies, pro- 
ducers, state supervisors, and the 
Federal departments. 


If state supervision were inher- 
ently faulty, the defects would have 
become apparent in this war. With 
the exception of the untimely prose- 
cution at Atlanta, the successful 
adaptation of this great institution 
of insurance to the war necessities 
of the Federal departments has been 
outstanding. 


Interstate Rating 


One of the most difficult problems 
now confronting the companies and 
state supervisors is that of interstate 
rating. The large risks while some- 
times within a single state are usu- 
ally scattered over many states. 
Some states have laws governing 
rating and some have not. The com- 
petition for the large risks is in- 
tense not only between the stocks 
and mutuals but between individual 
companies. The result is that while 
rating laws have been complied with 
theoretically in states like New York, 
there has been only a nominal charge 
for coverage in many of the un- 
regulated states and little attempt 
has been made to conform with the 
spirit or purpose of the laws. 


Here undoubtedly the machinery 
of state regulation has not proven 
effective. Here is not only room 
but the absolute necessity for im- 
provement and a solution of the 
problem. The insurance supervi- 
sors and representatives of the com- 
panies and the producing forces are 
now working diligently to find it. 
The present system under which 
these large risks are rated is satis- 
factory to no one. 
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Graded Expenses 


It is our belief that a solution may 
be found through the gradation of 
expenses and commissions by size 
of risks and the recognition of ex- 
perience which will eliminate the 
excessive profit in the case of the 
larger risks. Probably the best 
method of carrying out this or any 
other solution would be through the 
formation of a central rating organ- 
ization to which all companies will 
subscribe and which will be under 


CARELESSNESS IS SABOTAGE 
ENEMY bombers ranging through our skies 


would have as their targets our humming 
industrial centers; enemy saboteurs already 
here are seeking to hamper, disorganize and 
destroy our plants and factories. What is 
the weapon used in each case? Fire—the 
greatest tool of destruction ever devised. 
The gravest threat to Berlin and Tokyo is 
our potential productive capacity. Its full 
development means their doom. To destroy 
it by fire would bring them victory. Yet, at 
no expenditure of time, effort or money on 
our enemies’ part, and at no risk to their 
planes and pilots, a tremendously accelerated 
fire wastage is going on all over this country 
—and it is being accomplished by loyal 
Americans. Our own people are unwittingly 
fighting in the enemies’ ranks, smashing hard 
blows against the United States, condemning 
to death (for lack of essential equipment) 
many thousands of our fighting forces—our 
own flesh and blood. The supreme American 
vice of carelessness is sabotaging our war 
effort, and it is imperative for each one of 
us to find out if we come into this category. 
Are we going to allow the arsenal of 
democracy to be hamstrung, just because we 
will not discipline ourselves and others? Or 
do we value freedom, and the lives of our 
fighting men, so much that we are determined 
to stop at nothing to put an end to the out- 
rageous fire waste which is setting back re- 
lentlessly the day of victory. We can't leave 

it to somebody else; it is our job. 
—Fireman's Fund Record. 


the general supervision of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. That is undoubt- 
edly the simpler procedure if the 
companies can be made to follow 
its regulations. 

Despite the difficulty of getting 
uniform laws adopted by a large 
number of states in a short period 
of time, the effort is certainly worth 
while. The need has never been so 
urgent and if the insurance com- 
missioners and the entire industry 
set their hand to it determinedly, it 
can be accomplished. Such a uni- 
form law would undoubtedly have 
to permit modifications of the stand- 


ard fire policy, the resident agent 
and the rating laws, to make regu- 
lation through a national body ef- 
fective. 

If even a comparatively few states 
having a large volume of insurance 
adopt a uniform statute, it would 
make it very difficult for the com- 
panies to refuse to support and fol- 
low a national rating organization 
approved by the law of these states, 
State supervisors have very great 
power of moral persuasion, and it 
is doubtful if any companies would 
refuse to go along with the law of 
some states and the desire of the 
supervisors of all. 


Bridging the Gap 


We now have a modernized fire 
policy which is a great improvement 
on the old form and which is being 
considered for adoption in many 
other states. There is hope that it 
may become reasonably uniform 
throughout the country, even more 
so than the other standard New 
York forms which have been so gen- 
erally followed. In the moderni- 
zation of the fire policy we purposely 
did nothing with the war exclusion 
clause. No agreement was possible 
between the companies, the buyers 
of insurance and the Insurance De- 
partment. Also, at that time we did 
not know definitely what the War 
Damage Corporation would cover. 
The fire policy should be related to 
the coverage of the War Damage 
Corporation so that the policyholder 
will be protected either by the Fed- 
eral insurance or by the private com- 
panies. We should draw our fire 
clause so that there will be no gap 
or overlapping between the two. 

We now know in general terms 
what the War Damage Corporation 
covers. No one can know exactly 
what the coverage will be until spe- 
cific losses have occurred and the 
courts have passed upon the extent 
of protection. Undoubtedly the 
courts will broaden rather than nar- 
row the scope. 

But it certainly is possible to 
further safeguard the public if the 
fire policy is amended to coincide 
with the policy issued by the War 
Damage Corporation. One objection 
to this, which will undoubtedly be 
raised, is that the wording of the 
fire policy should be for all time and 
not for a temporary war emergency. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ery ACCIDENT vs 2 
LEAK IN THE-HOSE ! 


Man-minutes count 


In this day and age when every man-minute 


counts, millions of man-hours are saved 
through the prevention of industrial accidents. 

Since 1904, Travelers safety experts have 
been helping manufacturers and contractors 
reduce the number and severity of accidents in 


cS 


industry. Over $50,000,000.00 has been ex- 
pended for engineering and inspection services 
of workmen’s compensation, public liability, 
fire, steam boiler and machinery insurance. 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 








A PLANE may not fly on 
schedule if fire strikes any. 
where along the production 
line. National Fire Group repre 
sentatives recommend ways to 
stop trouble before it starts. 


But if fire does strike, out 
men are trained and given 
authority to act on the spot to 
speed the factory back to work. 


Speed is the wartime keynote 
of National Fire’s home office 


Tee : and men in the field. 





Two new tip-in sheets — om 
for Mortgagees and one for Ex 
pirations — dare nou ready for 
): National Fire Group agents. 


GROUP 


WATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD @ MECHANICS & TRADERS INSURANCE COMPAKT 
FRANKLIN WATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN DEPT. 175 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHitace bd PACIFIC DEPT. 234 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


















HAVE YOU SEEN TO IT THAT EVERYBODY YOU KNOW IS FAMILIAR WITH WARY 
DAMAGE INSURANCE... WHAT IT COVERS AND WHAT IT COSTS? YOU SHOULD) 
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FREEDOM 


ONSIDERABLE publicity 
has been given to the report by 

Sir William Beveridge on SO- 
CIAL INSURANCE AND AL- 
LIED SERVICES. This is a report 
by the Chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by a cabinet officer in Eng- 
land in 1941 to survey the then exist- 
ing schemes of social insurance and 
allied services in England. The com- 
mittee consisted almost entirely of 
government employes and it was 
specifically provided that the report 
would be that of its chairman per- 
sonally rather than of the committee. 
It may be of interest in passing to 
note that the cost of the report in- 
cluding printing and publicity was 
something less than $20,000. It 
should be especially noted that the 
report is primarily a comprehensive 
survey of existing schemes of social 
insurance and allied services and that 
the recommendations of the Chair- 
man have to do with what is called 
the reconstruction or post-war pe- 
riod. In other words, the report is to 
be used as a basis for after the war 
planning and not as a means of mak- 
ing present social reforms. It seems 
clear from this report that it is the 
policy of England to lay aside social 
reforms during the period of the 
war, but meanwhile to gather to- 
gether at minimum cost the infor- 
mation upon which future reforms 
may be predicated. 


Geographically Limited 


The report confines itself geo- 
graphically to the home territory of 
the British Empire, presumably that 
portion of the Empire generally 
known to us as Britain. _ It, there- 
fore, deals with a small geographic 
area rather uniform as respects in- 
dustrial characteristics and compact 
and densely populated. Translated 
into the American situation it is 
comparable to a report covering the 
cities of New York and Boston and 
their environments within a radius 
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FROM WANT 4. 


FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY 


by HERMAN A. BEHRENS, 


Chairman, Continental Casualty Company 


of two hundred miles. Such a report 
covering such an area of this coun- 
try would be extremely interesting, 
but it would hardly be of national 
importance considering the vast ex- 
panse of this country and its vary- 
ing industrial and agricultural con- 
ditions. There are some conditions 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Herman A. Behrens is chairman and di- 
rector of the Continental Casualty Company 
and president and director of the Conti- 
nental Assurance Company. Mr. Behrens’ 
career with the Continental began in 1912 
when he assumed the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company. He had pre- 
viously held positions in two Pacific coast 
insurance companies. His service at Con- 
tinental was interrupted during World War 
| by a year spent at Washington as deputy 
commissioner of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. He became president of both 
companies in 1928 and chairman of the 
board of the casualty company in 1937. Mr. 
Behrens was born September 29, 1883 in 
Hamburg, Germany and educated at the 
University of California. 


in the United States analogous to 
places in Canada and others in Aus- 
tralia and some that cannot be com- 
pared with any part of the British 
Empire. Therefore, in order that a 
study of this report have proper 
orientation in our minds in this 
country, we must remember that it 
cannot be applicable to our country 
as a whole. It may be of interest 
to certain isolated sections, but even 
there, as will hereafter be explained, 
it can hardly be considered a guide. 


Freedom from Want 


The report is a detailed recom- 
mendation of a system of social in- 
surance that will achieve what the 
report calls a freedom from want. 
As the report itself says, “The plan 
for social security . . . starts from 
a diagnosis of want—of the circum- 
stances in which, in the years just 
preceding the present war, families 
and individuals in Britain might 
lack the means of healthy subsist- 
ence.” The unquestioned ability and 
sincerity of the chairman making the 
report must lead us to assume that 
the report in its general aspects will 
be helpful to the peculiar problems 
of Britain. Even there the report 
undoubtedly will not be accepted 
with unanimity as respects methods 
although undoubtedly its objectives 
will be generally accepted. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to an- 
alyze briefly the industrial situa- 
tion in England for the past gener- 
ation, which situation gave rise to 
the need of a report of this sort. 
It is essential to understand this if 
the findings of the Beveridge re- 
port are to be used in any way in 
this country as pointing to the way 
of progress. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Want vs. Opportunity—Continued 
It is significant that this entire 
report has to do with freedom from 
want. I have yet to find in it a single 
reference to providing a freedom of 
opportunity. Therein lies the differ- 
ence between the philosophical back- 
ground of such a program as this in 
Britain and in America. The in- 
dustrial situation in Britain has been 
one entirely foreign to the concep- 
tion of things in America. I think it 
is not an unkindly thing to say nor 
an unfair one that while Britain 


has been a political democracy, in- 
dustrially it has been very much of 
an autocracy. The working classes 
so-called were one thing apart from 
all else; the industrialist, a very 
small minority, another part, and the 
civil servant so-called or the govern- 
ment employe another part. When- 
ever an individual in one of these 
classifications broke over into an- 
other classification it became news 
because of the rarity of the occur- 
rence. A man usually stayed in the 
niche into which he was born. In 
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this respect conditions in Britain 
were more nearly analogous to those 
in other European countries than to 
those in other portions of the British 
Empire or to those in the United 
States. 


Continuation of Status Quo 


With the industrial developments 
of the last generation it was only 
human that the ruling class so-called 
would want to continue the status 
quo of these rather sharp divisions 
of the population in Britain. Un- 
rest among the workers due to more 
favorable conditions in the newer 
parts of the world resulted in their 
being given from time to time certain 
concessions in the way of social in- 
surance benefits. Their underlying 
objective was, as is the case with 
the Beveridge report, a series of con- 
cessions that would provide freedom 
from want as respects the varying 
aspects of life. It is this patchwork 
of concessions which the Beveridge 
report now attempts to weld into a 
consistent and homogeneous whole 
with certain further provisions for 
freedom from want due to con- 
tingencies not previously provided 
for. It is a continuation of the same 
old system with some additional 
benefits and with a simplified method 
of paying for them. Whether these 
extended provisions for freedom 
from want will enable Britain to con- 
tinue what to us in America must 
seem like an antiquated system of 
industrialism is something that we 
cannot and need not decide. Suffice 
it to say that the author of the re- 
port evidently believes that it will 
do so. 


British vs. American Standards 


Freedom from want is a catchy 
phrase. It may mean many different 
things to different individuals or 
nations. After all, want is a relative 
term. If the British workman had 
all the things in the way of earnings, 
retirement provisions, low cost of 
hospital and similar insurance that 
the American workman has, he 
would consider himself quite free 
from want. He would be glad to 
exchange all of the provisions of the 
Beveridge report and much more 
than these for the freedom from 
want of the American worker in 
factories, mines and offices. The ad- 
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ditional benefit of freedom of op- 
portunity which is ours in America 
is something almost entirely un- 
known to him. Vice versa, if an 
American were asked to exchange 
what he has in this country for what 
the Beveridge report offers, together 
with British earning levels, he would 
feel that he had been insulted. 


It may be helpful to illustrate the 
difference in the level of the financial 
position of British and American 
workers by quoting some of the 
provisional post-war rates of bene- 
fits recommended by the Beveridge 
report. In case of disability a man 
with a wife not gainfully occupied 
and without children would receive 
a benefit of $8.08 per week at the 
present official rate of exchange be- 
tween the pound and the dollar. If 
his wife is gainfully occupied the 
benefit is reduced to $4.85 per week. 
A single man or woman would re- 
ceive $4.85 per week. A married 
woman gainfully employed would 
receive $3.23 per week. These few 
figures will give some idea of the 
scale on which the Beveridge report 
is predicated and will clearly bring 
out the difference between what 
would be considered freedom from 
want in Britain and the basis which 
the average American would con- 
sider freedom from want. 


Social Security 


We have in this country in lieu 
of the “freedom from want” premise 
what we call social security. That 
term with all that it implies is much 
nearer the objective for which the 
American strives. He assumes that 
under the American industrial sys- 
tem he will have opportunity to 
earn sufficient income to raise his 
family and to buy the various forms 
of insurance against contingencies 
which may impair his ability to 
earn. He buys his own life insur- 
ance, accident and health insurance, 
and hospital benefits. He buys them 
directly or through trade or labor 
associations. Federal social security 
benefits in this country were intended 
to cover those contingencies against 
which the individual cannot very 
well protect himself, principally the 
ability to retire from active work 
after reaching a certain age. But 
even these benefits he takes pride in 
buying on a mass basis with his 
own contribution and the contribu- 
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War conditions have emphasized the importance of insur- 
ance in safeguarding vital assets of the nation. This empha- 
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tion of his employer, which latter 
in the last analysis also is his con- 
tribution. He does this not with the 
idea of depending entirely on social 
security payments, but views it 
rather as a minimum to which, by 
his own thrift, he will add materially. 
There is the difference not only in 
objectives but also in the viewpoint 
of the average American as dis- 
tinguished from his British cousin. 

If there is anything in the Beve- 
ridge report which would be helpful 
to this country, it would be only as a 
consideration by the states as dis- 


tinguished from the national govern- 
ment. Even if this thing were to be 
approached from the standpoint of 
freedom from want, there is still a 
great difference between the defi- 
nition of want in the slums of New 
York and on the Texas plains. A 
plan that would fit the one would be 
grotesque as respects the other. The 
problem of our agricultural states 
is quite different from that of a 
densely populated industrial area. 
A statutory provision for payment 
of disability benefits to a cotton 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Want vs. Opportunity—Continued 


picker in Georgia would hardly be 
suitable to a middlewestern farmer. 
It is for this reason that in this 
country workmen's compensation 
laws have been passed by the states. 
They are state affairs and each state 
has decided what basis of benefits 
are best suited to the local conditions. 
The same is true of unemployment 
benefits to some degree. It may well 
be that conditions in certain back- 
ward states are such that they should 
review their situation to improve 
those conditions or if they take the 
defeatist attitude that they cannot 
be improved, then there may _ be 
something of interest in the Beve- 
ridge report. | doubt that such con- 
ditions exist in any of our states. 


Beveridge Plan—A Dole 


[ have already referred to the fact 
that the defeatist approach of the 
Severidge report is entirely foreign 
to American tradition. To the 
American mind the benefits under 
the plan are largely in the nature 
of a dole. An attempt is made to 
gloss over the dole aspect of the sug- 
gested benefits by providing for con- 
tributions from all classes of the 
population of Britain. This is the 
feature that attempts to have this 
thing appear as something that a 
self-respecting citizen of Britain may 
accept without shame. Whether it 
will do so or not, we are unable to 
judge. But | give it as my opinion 
that it will not appear other than a 
dole to the average American citizen. 
While it is true that contributions 
are to be made by all workers and 
by employers where such exist, the 
fact is that the Beveridge plan pro- 
vides for a third contributor, namely, 
the Government. The estimates sub- 
mitted in the report indicate that 
the government’s contribution to the 
benefits provided will begin at some- 
thing over 50% of the total cost 
and, thereafter, over a 20-year pe- 
riod, will increase to over 60% of 
the cost. It is, therefore, not unfair 
to say that this thing is at least a 
50% dole proposition, and if there 
is such a thing as political pressure 
it may ultimately become 100%. This 
is the price that the industrialist in 
Britain apparently is willing to pay 
for the continuation of the sys- 
tem and wage levels now in existence 
there. Presumably too it is what the 


average Englishman is willing to 
accept for continuing to work under 
the present system and wage levels, 

The cost of any such dole as pro- 
vided in the Beveridge report with 
benefits more nearly approaching 
American standards would run into 
many billions of dollars—my guess 
is well over 15 billion per year, and 
that is only a guess and probably a 
conservative one. It would mean 
draining 7 billion dollars more a year 
from the earnings of citizens and 
an additional increase in taxes of 
not less than 8 billion a year, and 
from there on up. These guesses 
are intended to cover benefits for 
the entire nation. If the thing is 
to be considered individually by the 
states of the Union, and that would 
seem to be the proper way to do it 
for reasons already explained, then, 
according to the estimates of the 
Beveridge report itself, the contri- 
bution of a state of say 10 million 
people would be approximately 500 
million dollars per year and in ad- 
dition to that there would need to 
be the contribution of its citizens 
of nearly the same amount. If the 
benefits of the plan were increased 
to American standards by way ofa 
50% increase in benefits, the cost 
of such a plan to the state of Illinois 
would be well over 1 billion dollars 
a year. 

To get down to the heart of this 
thing, there may be some way to 
make a modified Beveridge plan 
workable if American earnings and 
wages were reduced to those in 
Britain. Bringing them down to that 
level might very easily make a free- 
dom from want program desirable. | 
But I have no doubt that the aver- 
age American would much rather 
continue at present earning levels 
and pay his way for the insurance 
that he can buy including his pur- 
chase of Social Security as we under- 
stand it in this country rather than 
to reduce his earnings and his stand- 
ard of living. Americans want not 
the freedom of a dependent but the 
freedom of opportunity and _ the 
American level of earnings. Amer- 
ica’s entire industrial and social sys- 
tem is predicated on that fact. We 
or our ancestors came to this coun- 
try because of opportunity and be- 
cause of the system which gives 
opportunity and we are not going 
to be mesmerized into going back 
under a system which to avoid we 
have made many sacrifices. 
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“Above all let's be practical about our wartime problems” 


PAUL B. SOMMERS, PRES. 

















x All-Out War means sacrifices. It 
calls for readjustments. And it demands 
clear, calm, constructive thinking. 

The American Insurance Group is 
meeting today’s conditions in exactly this 
spirit. Take the matter of War Hazards. 

American was the first to declare its 
interpretation of fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance for disasters due to the 
war. And, going a step farther, Ameri- 
can has prepared a folder for American 


—_ hss, (Le 


Insurance Group agents, and_ brokers, 
clarifying this most important current 
problem. 
"YOUR PROPERTY AND 
WARTIME HAZARDS" 


How many of your clients thoroughly 
understand the various kinds of insur- 
ance they need to protect themselves 
against wartime hazards? How many 
realize the vital need for protection over 
and above that of War Damage Insur- 


. 


HAVE YOU ADVISED ALL YOUR CLIENTS ABOUT WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE? 
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Newark, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Company + The Columbia Fire Insurance Company + The Jersey Fire Underwriters + Dixie Fire Insurance Company + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 


Prourance Group 





ance, as provided by The American’s 
Extended Coverage Endorsements? 

This folder is designed so that it can 
be mailed to clients. While it is intended 
for the exclusive use of American In- 
surance Group producers and policyhold- 
ers, we will be glad to send a sample 
copy to other agents and brokers who 
are interested. Address: The Ameri- 
can Insurance Group, Dept. 40, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





BOOMERANG 


EVEN the most innocent things can boomerang. The 
umbrella your wife takes shopping... the snowball 
your son throws... the pup your family loves... 
can hurt someone and throw yox into court. 

These things—and countless others—can happen 
either on or off your premises and find you without 
liability coverage. To meet today’s need for more 
complete personal liability protection, in a single 
policy—covering both you and your family—The 
Maryland offers a new comprehensive policy which 
insures you against hazards to which your residence 


or apartment, or your personal acts, expose you. 
Covering all except a few stated risks—this new 
policy takes much of the gamble out of everyday 
existence. It frees you from fear that innocent acts 
may boomerang and exact drastic financial penalties. 
Ask your agent or broker for full particulars. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 





Dramatic advertisements like this—which do a pre-selling 
job for Maryland agents and brokers — appear regularly in 
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EXPAND 


1935 established two social in- 

surance programs; one provides 
protection against permanent loss of 
income as a result of old age; the 
other, protection against temporary 
income loss resulting from unem- 
ployment. Amendments in 1939 
added protection for survivors 
against cessation of income resulting 
from the death of the wage earner 
and provided allowances for de- 
pendents of recipients of old-age 
benefits. Most employees in industry 
and commerce are covered by these 
systems. 

While greatiy furthering individ- 
ual and family security, the present 
system still fails to provide protec- 
tion against several major economic 
hazards confronting every individ- 
ual, notably income loss resulting 
from temporary and permanent dis- 
ablement and heavy costs incurred 
for hospitalization and medical care. 
It also omits from the scope of even 
its present protections a substantial 
proportion of the Nation’s workers. 
Moreover, benefits payable under ex- 
isting programs are admittedly in- 
adequate at various points. 


T® SocriAL SrecuRITY ACT OF 


Timeliness of Expansion 


Because of the economic disloca- 
tions which may characterize the 
aftermath of the war, it is important 
to provide greater security against 
economic risks to workers and their 
families by remedying these defi- 
ciencies and strengthening our social 
insurance system before that time. 
Unless action is taken now, there is 
grave danger that the post-war pe- 
riod will arrive before a _ well- 
rounded system has been put in 
operation. It may then be impossible 
to install the necessary measures 
sufficiently rapidly to care for the 
urgencies of the moment, and we 
might have to face emergency prob- 
lems with hastily improvised devices. 

Two of the major economic prob- 
lems of the war effort are to control 
inflation and to obtain revenues 
through taxation or borrowing or 
both. Because of the accumulation 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


of reserves which characterizes the 
early stages of social insurance sys- 
tems, new or expanded, and the op- 
eration of such systems in a period 
of high employment such as now 
prevails, immediate expansion of 
our social insurance system would 
contribute substantially toward 
meeting these economic problems. 
The enlarged excess of contributions 
over disbursements which would ac- 
company the early phase of social 
insurance expansion would reduce 
current purchasing power and serve 
as a potent force in the fight against 
inflation. Investment of the excess 
in Government obligations would 
make corresponding sums available 
to the Treasury. These investments 
would aid in financing the war just 
as do the war savings bonds pur- 
chased by individuals. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Considerable publicity has been given to 
the new and greater benefits under Social 
Security outlined by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins which would boost the tex 
on payrolls to 10% and call for additional 
Government contributions as old age retire- 
ment benefits increased so that eventually 
there would be “equal triparte distribution 
of cost." This latest speech is apparentl 
a further step in a planned program which 
has been in the making for some time. Last 
November the Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board outlined a complete scheme to 
“out-Beveridge Beveridge" which was pub- 
lished in his department's magazine but re- 
ceived little real attention. 

The next important step was made by 
President Roosevelt in his annual message 
to Congress on January 7, when he advo- 
cated the extension and development of our 
social security system to give “assurance 
against the evils of all major economic haz- 
ards—assurance that will extend from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

As Miss Perkins apparently took her com- 
ments from the previous article by the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, we 
reprint the major portion of it herewith. 
The extension of the social security system 
is of such great importance to the nation 
as a whole and to the insurance industry 
in particular that it warrants very careful 
study and analysis. 


by A. J. ALTMEYER 


Chairman, Social Security Board 


Thus, a measure can be taken now 
which will provide the basis for a 
better society after the war and at 
the same time will serve the general 
economic and fiscal needs of the 
moment. 


Content of an Expanded Program 


Before examining the possible 
contribution of social insurance ex- 
pansion to these problems, it is de- 
sirable to outline briefly the general 
nature of the changes which should 
be made in the present system. In 
the first place, new types of protec- 
tion should be added : 


(1) Benefits for permanently dis- 
abled workers and for their 
dependents, irrespective of 
the worker’s age and gener- 
ally similar in amount to old- 
age benefits ; 

Benefits for workers tempo- 
rarily disabled through ill- 
ness or injury and for their 
dependents, payable for a 
limited number of months 
and more or less similar in 
amount to unemployment 
benefits ; and 

Payments with respect to 
hospitalization costs incurred 
by insured workers or their 
dependents. 

A second part of the expansion 
should be the extension of social in- 
surance coverage to occupations now 
excluded from even the present pro- 
grams. Among the major occupa- 
tions not now covered at all or only 
partially covered under the existing 
system are agricultural labor, do- 
mestic service, employment in cer- 
tain nonprofit organizations, govern- 
mental service, maritime employ- 
ment, employment in small firms, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Expand Social Insurance—Continued 


and self-employment—that is, the 
work of an individual who is in busi- 
ness or trade for himself. It would 
be desirable, so far as it is adminis- 
tratively and otherwise feasible, to 
extend both the present and the pro- 
posed new protections to these 
groups. 

Expansion should provide, in ad- 
dition, for more nearly adequate 
benefits under existing programs. 
This end could be achieved by in- 
creasing the maximum duration of 
unemployment benefits, shortening 
the waiting period, introducing de- 
pendents’ allowances, and increasing 
benefit amounts. An adjustment in 
the formula for computing old-age 
benefits and a lower retirement age 
for women under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance might also appro- 
priately be included. 


Post-War Considerations 


Provided expansion is undertaken 
now, social insurance can play a dual 
role in the economic readjustment 
and reconstruction that will be neces- 
sary when the war ends. On the one 
hand, it can provide protection to 
individuals and families against the 
loss of income which they may suffer 
for one reason or another after the 
war, when a decline from the high 
levels of wartime production would 
increase greatly the incidence of 

‘risks leading to such losses. On the 
other hand, from the standpoint of 
the economic system as a whole, so- 
cial insurance can aid in maintain- 
ing consumer purchasing power if 
national income exhibits a tendency 
to shrink and thus can assist in 
maintaining employment at higher 
levels. 

Under an expanded program, 
more nearly adequate benefits would 
be available to support the unem- 
ployed and their dependents until 
they can get new employment in 
peacetime production. More nearly 
adequate annuities would be paid to 
aged workers who, though they nor- 
mally might have retired, remained 
at work until the end of the war. 
Permanently disabled persons, too 
young to be eligible for old-age bene- 
fits, would for the first time be able 
to obtain similar benefits. Workers 
who are temporarily disabled would 
be eligible for weekly benefits until 
they are able to return to work. 
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When sickness entails hospitaliza- 
tion, payments would be available to 
ease the heavy burden of the cost. 
Finally, the widows, orphans, and 
other survivors of workers who die 
would continue to receive benefits 
which would, in large measure, re- 
place their loss of support. 

The general sense of security 
which would result from the con- 
tinuity of income provided by these 
various types of protection would 
provide a better life for the great 
mass of people. Knowledge that 
these programs are in operation 
would give a sense of security to all 
who are protected, a sense of se- 
curity which is the most potent anti- 
dote to fears and worry over the un- 


THIS IS NOT THE TIME 
pte the country is engaged in a 


struggle to maintain national security, 
proposals for expanding benefits under the 
Social Security Act, like all other measures 
for broad reforms, should be set aside. This 
is no time for experimentations or new ac- 
tivities of government agencies that cause 
burdens, harassment, and diversions of atten- 
tion from activities in support of war service. 
Proposals for levy of further payroll taxes 
under the Social Security Act as a means 
of controlling inflation or for war expendi- 
tures, whether or not with benefit credits 
for workers payable at future dates, are un- 
sound. The Social Security System, and the 
taxes which have been imposed in connec- 
tion with it, should not be utilized for any 
ulterior purposes——Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


certainty of the times. Viewed from 
the present, therefore, the post-war 
period would not be anticipated with 
fear and apprehension because of 
the readjustments that will be in- 
evitable but as a period when the 
economic sacrifices made during the 
war will seem to have been worth 
while. 


Contribution Rates 


The question now arises as to the 
over-all rate of contribution which, 
from the standpoint of sound prin- 
ciples of social insurance financing, 
should be imposed at the outset of an 
expanded program. 

The permanent level of dollar dis- 
bursements under insurance against 
unemployment, temporary disability, 
and hospitalization would be ap- 
proached within a relatively few 


years because these programs deal 
with “current” risks. In contrast, 
disbursements under old-age and 
permanent disability programs (ex- 
cept survivor benefits) would rise 
steadily but relatively slowly over a 
number of decades, since they cover 
“deferred” risks which generally 
materialize late in the lives of the 
contributors. 


Distribution of Contribution 


It would be unwise to fix the por- 
tion of the over-all contribution rate 
for the deferred-risk programs on 
the basis of a simple projection of 
recent benefit disbursements under 
the present old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Many eligible 
claimants are now postponing retire- 
ment because of wartime employ- 
ment. It is estimated that by the 
middle of 1946 nearly 2 million 
workers and their wives will be re- 
ceiving or will be eligible to receive 
benefits. The materialization of this 
tremendous potential benefit cost at 
the end of the war, coupled with the 
inevitable long-term rise in costs— 
as all the first generation of con- 
tributors gradually reach old age— 
suggests that a sound compromise 
must be sought between excessive 
financial conservatism and undue 
disregard of the large additional lia- 
bility now accruing daily. 

On the basis of these considera- 
tions, a total basic contribution rate 
of 10 per cent of pay roll for em- 
ployments covered under all protec- 
tions is indicated for the first years 
of the program outlined above. For 
employments omitted from the cov- 
erage of some of the protections, an 
appropriate downward adjustment in 
the basic rate would be necessary. A 
10 per cent rate would be double the 
total basic rate levied in 1942 for 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
unemployment compensation com- 


bined. 
Receipts and Expenditures 


The suggested contribution rates 
would produce receipts substantially 
in excess of disbursements in the 
first years of the expanded program. 
This excess would result from the 
operation of various factors: tem- 
porary deferment of benefit pay- 
ments under the new programs to 
permit accumulation of benefit rights 
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and organization of administrative 
machinery ; delay in filing claims and 
accumulating the normal load of 
benefits typically experienced under 
new social insurance programs ; con- 
tinuance of wartime pay rolls at 
levels above the average pay rolls 
to be expected through the cycle on 
which the per-cent-of-pay-roll com- 
putations underlying the 10 per cent 
rate are based ; and, finally, the small 
volume of unemployment and the 
postponement of retirement accom- 
panying wartime employment. 

An excess of receipts over outgo 
is both necessary and inherent in the 
introduction of a soundly financed 
new or expanded system of social 
insurance. If the excess comes at a 
time when employment and purchas- 
ing power are at a low level, such 
an excess may be injurious to the 
national welfare. At a time like the 
present, when one of the great 
dangers is that inflationary forces 
may get out of hand, an excess of 
receipts over outgo can be of con- 
siderable aid in combating such 
forcees—even though, in the last 
analysis, this fiscal effect of the pro- 
gram is an incidental by-product of 
its primary objective—to enhance 
the economic security of individuals 
and families. 

In accordance with past practice 
which has met with general approval, 
the increased assets of social se- 
curity trust funds under an ex- 
panded program should be invested 
in obligations of the United States 
Government. Thus, another by- 
product of an expanded social in- 
surance program would be the pro- 
vision of additional sources from 
which the Treasury can borrow 
without contributing to actual or 
potential inflationary forces. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the con- 
tribution to the war effort which can 
be made at this time by expansion 
of Treasury facilities for borrowing. 


War-Revenue Requirements 


It is generally recognized that 
financing the war through potentially 
inflationary measures, such as bor- 


rowing from commercial banks, 
should be kept to the lowest possible 
level. If excessive reliance on bank 
borrowing is to be avoided, addi- 
tional funds beyond those now pro- 
vided must be transferred from the 


hands of the public into the Treas- 
ury. 
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y pow potent weapon, which was used by 
our enemies with such devastating effect 
earlier in the war, is now proving to be a 
complete boomerang. 

Here is a game that we can play too, 
backed by our crushing power which we 
will release in ever larger doses until com- 
plete Victory is ours! 

The Eagle Fire Company of New York 
pledges its support to every effort of in- 
dustry that will “insure” Victory. 


EAGLE FIRE 


Company of New York 


OLDEST NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The increased revenue accom- 
panying an expansion of the social 
insurance program differs from 
other types of taxation in that a 
post-war credit is provided to con- 
tributors. It resembles compulsory 
lending plans to that extent, but it 
differs from such lending plans in 
that the post-war return is in the 


Established 1806 
75 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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form of insurance protection rather 
than lump-sum amounts. 

Use of the insurance principle 
means that payments are guaranteed 
to those who suffer the insured risks 
rather than to everyone including 
those whose normal income is not 
interrupted after the war. More- 

(Continued on the next page) 











Expand Social Insurance—Continued 
over, under social insurance, the size 
of individual payments is geared to 
presumptive need, so that they can 
be much more nearly in accord with 
the needs of those who suffer mis- 
fortune than is possible under a sys- 
tem of compulsory lending, under 
which repayments are determined by 
the individual amount lent. In 
other words, the fact that risks do 
not eventuate for all persons makes 


— = 


it possible to pay out considerably 
more to those for whom they do oc- 
cur than would be possible under a 
compulsory savings plan. In both 
cases, the group of participants as a 
whole may ultimately receive back 
the same aggregate amount, but the 
manner in which this total amount is 
distributed among the recipients 
differs. 

The dangers of inflation resulting 
from the increase of national income 
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In search of religious freedom in the New World, Roger 
Williams, a young Clergyman, left England in 1631 for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Here he found that the Boston 
Church had never entirely separated from the Church of 
England which he had deserted. Williams busied himse'f 
teaching and preaching, and making friends with the In- 
dians. Learning that the Puritans planned to banish him, 
Williams left his family and roved, hungry and homeless, 
through Rhode Island woods. Paddling in a canoe around 
the headlands now known as India and Fox Points, and 


into the Mooshassock River, Williams came upon a place 
where he landed and was welcomed by the Indians. He settled this spot as “a 
place of refuge for all who are persecuted or distressed for conscience,” and gave 
to his first settlement in Rhode Island the name of Providence. No known portrait 
of Roger Williams exists, but in 1936 the United States government honored him 
by reproducing on a souvenir postage stamp a statue erected to him, now stand- 


ing in Roger Williams Park, Providence. 


A leader in the financial and industrial life of its home state since 1905, the Rhode 
Island Insurance Company has long been a factor in the advancement of public welfare. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE + RHODE ISLAND 


Progressive in Outlook — Conservative in Management 
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to unprecedented heights and the 
concurrent decrease in goods ayail- 
able for civilian purchase as a result 
of diversion of raw materials, labor. 
plant capacity, and transportation 
facilities to war production are a 
matter of common knowledge. It js 
estimated that, in 1943, income pay- 
ments may be in the neighborhood 
of $125 billion. After the probable 
amounts which will be saved or paid 
in direct personal taxes are taken 
into account, it seems likely that 
there will exist a substantial gap be- 
tween the value of the goods and 
services available for civilian con- 
sumption and the funds available 
for the purchase of these goods. Ad¢- 
ministrative controls such as price 
ceilings cannot alone be relied upon 
to prevent inflation unless the huge 


excess of consumer purchasing 
power is reduced through other 
measures, and particularly fiscal 
measures. 


Anti-Inflationary Effects 


The contribution which expansion 
of the social insurances at this time 
might make to the control of infla- 
tion results from the fact that new 
or expanded social insurance pro- 
grams are usually deflationary in 
the first phase of their operations. 
During this phase, in which benefit 
rights and reserves are being accw- 
mulated, contributions exceed ex- 
penditures to a substantial degree. 
If, in addition, the period in which 
the new or expanded program is 
introduced is one of high employ- 
ment, as is the case at present, its 
anti-inflationary influence is greatly 
increased. 


In summary, expansion of social 
insurance is urgently required now 
to provide security against the un- 
certainties arising out of the war. 
Changes in our economic life caused 
by the war increase the potential 
economic risks facing individuals 
and their families, and emphasize 
the need for an adequate system 0! 
insurance to allay fear of the future 
and provide the security essential 
for an all-out effort. Taking this 
socially desirable action now would 
not interfere with the war effort but 
would assist in alleviating the press- 
ing economic problems of raising 
more funds for the war and ol 
checking inflation. 


From an article in ‘‘Social Security Bulletin” 
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ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION 


v4. STATE REGULATION 


filed by the attorneys for the 

South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, its 27 officers and 196 
member companies, seeking dis- 
missal of the Federal indictment on 
the grounds that the business of fire 
insurance is not commerce and that 
to apply the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act would invade States’ rights and 
jeopardize existing state regulation 
of insurance. 


Ai ites by the a has just been 


State Regulation of Business under 
Sherman Act 


That indictment caused much dis- 
cussion among insurance men of the 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Paul vs. Virginia 
which held that insurance is not 
interstate commerce and that, there- 
fore, the Federal Government has 
no right, under the Commerce 
Clause, to regulate insurance. Be- 
cause of the renewed interest in that 
decision, we published a review of it 
and of other relevant decisions in 
the January issue of our News. It 
is rather a coincidence that a recent 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court (Parker as Director of 
Agriculture, etc., of California vs. 
Brown, decided only a month ago— 
January 4, 1943) discusses the other 
question raised by that demurrer ; 
to wit, the effect of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act on state regulation 
of business and industry. 


California Raisin Control Act 
Upheld 


The Supreme Court held that the 
California prorate program of con- 
trol of the raisin crop “is a regula- 
tion of state industry of local con- 
cern” not rendered invalid by the 
Sherman Act, by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act or the 
Cammerce Clause of the Constitu- 
ion. 
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The Court, summarizing the pro- 
visions and purposes of the Califor- 
nia Act, said, in part: 


Purposes of California Act 


“The California Agricultural Pro- 
rate Act authorizes the establish- 
ment, through action of state offi- 
cials, of programs for the marketing 
of agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in the state, so as to restrict 
competition among the growers and 
maintain prices in the distribution of 
their commodities to packers. The 
declared purpose of the Act is to 
‘conserve the agricultural wealth of 
the State’ and to ‘prevent economic 
waste in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products’ of the state.” 

The marketing program provides 
for classification of raisins, estab- 
lishment of receiving stations to 
which producers must deliver all 
raisins which they desire to market. 
“All inferior raisins are to be placed 
in the ‘inferior raisin pool’ to be 
disposed of by the committee (only 
for assured by-product and other di- 
version purposes). All substandard 
raisins, and at least 20 per cent of 
the total standard and substandard 
raisins produced must be placed in a 
‘surplus pool.’” Raisins in the sur- 
plus pool (standard and substand- 
ard alike) may also be disposed of 
only for by-product and other di- 
version purposes (with certain ex- 
ceptions). There are other rules, 
regulations and restrictions govern- 
ing the marketing of their crop by 
the California growers. 


Injunction Suit 


A California raisin grower com- 
menced an action to enjoin the 
California State Director of Agri- 
culture and others from enforcing, 
so far as he was concerned, the 
marketing program for the 1940 
raisin crop. A Federal District 





Court of three judges granted an 
injunction, and the Director of Agri- 
culture appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Opinion of Chief Justice 


Mr. Chief Justice Stone delivered 
the opinion of the Court which re- 
versed the lower court and upheld 
the validity of the California Mar- 
keting Program. 

It seems to us that much of the 
language of Mr. Chief Justice Stone 
in that opinion is significantly rele- 
vant to the issues in the SEUA 
indictment and the questions raised 
by the demurrer. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
is very lengthy. We quote very 
briefly from it. As this issue of the 
News goes to press the opinion has 
not yet been published in the official 
reports. We find it in Volume 11 
of the United States Law Week, 
beginning at page 4096. 

Mr. Chief Justice Stone said, in 
part: (Subheads added by us) 


Paramount Power of Congress 


“Section 1 of the Sherman Act, 
15 U.S.C. Sec. 1, makes unlawful 
‘every contract, combination . . . or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States’. 
And Sec. 2, 15 U.S.C. Sec. 2, makes 
it unlawful to ‘monopolize, or at- 
tempt to monopolize, or combine or 
conspire with any other person or 
persons, to monopolize any part of 
the trade or commerce among the 
several States’. We may assume for 
present purposes that the California 
prorate program would violate the 
Sherman Act if it were organized 
and made effective solely by virtue 
of a contract, combination or con- 
spiracy of private persons, individual 
or corporate. We may assume also, 
without deciding, that Congress 


(Continued on next page) 
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Anti-Trust Legislation—Continued 

could, in the exercise of its com- 
merce power, prohibit a state from 
maintaining a stabilization program 
like the present because of its effect 
on interstate commerce. Occupation 
of a legislative ‘field’ by Congress 
in the exercise of a granted power 
is a familiar example of its consti- 
tutional power to suspend state laws. 
See Adams Express Co. v. Cronin- 
ger, 226 U.S. 491, 505; Napier v. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 272 U.S. 605, 
607 ; Missouri Pacific v. Porter, 273 
U.S. 341; Illinois Gas Co. v. Public 
Service Co., 314 U.S. 498, 510. 


Limitations of Sherman Act 


“But it is plain that the prorate 
program here was never intended to 
operate by force of individual agree- 
ment or combination. It derived its 
authority and its efficacy from the 
legislative command of the state and 
was not intended to operate or be- 
come effective without that com- 
mand. We find nothing in the lan- 
guage of the Sherman Act or in its 
history which suggests that its pur- 
pose was to restrain a state or its 
officers or agents from activities 
directed by its legislature. In a dual 
system of government in which, 
under the Constitution, the states 
are sovereign, save only as Congress 
may constitutionally subtract from 
their authority, an unexpressed pur- 
pose to nullify a state’s control over 
its officers and agents is not lightly 
to be attributed to Congress. 

“The Sherman Act makes no 
mention of the state as such, and 
gives no hint that it was intended 
to restrain state action or official ac- 
tion directed by a state. The Act is 
applicable to ‘persons’ including cor- 
porations (Sec. 7), and it authorizes 
suits under it by persons and cor- 
porations (Sec. 15). A state may 
maintain a suit for damages under 
it, Georgia v. Evans, 316 U.S. 159, 
but the United States may not. 
United States v. Cooper Corp., 312 
U.S. 600—conclusions derived not 
from the literal meaning of the 
words ‘person’ and ‘corporation’ but 
from the purpose, the subject mat- 
ter, the context and the legislative 
history of the statute. 

“There is no suggestion of a pur- 
pose to restrain state action in the 
Act’s legislative history. The spon- 
sor of the bill which was ultimately 
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enacted as the Sherman Act de- 
clared that it prevented only ‘busi- 
ness combinations’. 21 Cong. Rec. 
2562, 2457; see also at 2459, 2461. 
That its purpose was to suppress 
combinations to restrain competition 
and attempts to monopolize by indi- 
viduals and corporations, abundantly 
appears from its legislative history. 
See Apex Hosiery Co. v. Leader, 
310 U.S. 469, 492-93 and n. 15; 
United States v. Addyston Pipe & 
Steel Co., 85 Fed. 271, affirmed 175 
U.S. 211; Standard Oil Co. 
United States, 221 U.S. 1, 54-58. 


State May Not Grant Immunity to 
Violators of Sherman Act 


“True, a state does not give im- 
munity to those who violate the 
Sherman Act by authorizing them 
to violate it, or by declaring that 
their action is lawful, Northern Se- 
curities Co. v. United States, 193 
U.S. 197, 332, 344-47 ; and we have 
no question of the state or its mu- 
nicipality becoming a participant in 
a private agreement or combination 
by others for restraint of trade, cf. 
Union Pacific R. Co. v. United 
States, 313 U.S. 450. Here the state 
command to the Commission and to 
the program committee of the Cali- 
fornia Prorate Act is not rendered 
unlawful by the Sherman Act since, 
in view of the latter’s words and 
history, it must be taken to be a 
prohibition of individual and not 
state action. It is the state which has 
created the machinery for establish- 
ing the prorate program. Although 
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the organization of a prorate zone 
is proposed by producers, and a pro- 
rate program, approved by the Com. 
mission, must also be approved by 
referendum of producers, it is the 
state, acting through the Commis. 
sion, which adopts the program and 
which enforces it with penal sane- 
tions, in the execution of a govern. 
mental policy. The prerequisite 
approval of the program upon refer- 
endum by a prescribed number of 
producers is not the imposition by 
them of their will upon the minority 
by force of agreement or combina- 
tion which the Sherman Act pro- 
hibits. The state itself exercises its 
legislative authority in making the 
regulation and in prescribing the 
conditions of its application. The 
required vote on the referendum is 
one of these conditions. Compare 
Currin v. Wallace, 306 U.S. 1, 16; 
Hampton & Co. v. United States, 
276 U.S. 394, 407; Wickard v. Fil- 
burn, 317 U.S... . 


Conclusion 


“The state in adopting and en- 
forcing the prorate program made 
no contract or agreement and en- 
tered into no conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or to establish monopoly 
but, as sovereign, imposed the re- 
straint as an act of government 
which the Sherman Act did not 
undertake to prohibit. Olsen vy. 
Smith, 195 U.S. 332, 34445; cf. 
Lowenstein v. Evans, 69 Fed. 908, 
910.” 


MONEY AND SECURITIES 
WAR DAMAGE OFFICE 


ASUALTY and surety compa 

nies have established an office 
under the title Money & Securities 
War Damage Group at 111 John 
Street, New York City, in charge 
of Walter Kent, to receive applica- 
tions, issue policies and handle de- 
tails for companies participating i” 
writing war damage insurance 0 
money and securities. (Coverage 
and rates outlined in General Bu 
letin No. 50.) Policies will be issued 
to be effective not earlier than De- 
cember 21, and as of post office 
cancellation stamp on envelopes et 
closing the applications. 
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BEVERIDGISM 


Reproduction of an article "Insurance Commentary" by B. di C., which 
appeared in the December 9, 1942 issue of "The Policyholder," substantial 
insurance Journal published in Manchester, 


E ARE all in favour of so- 
\V cial security and freedom 

from want. But we fight the 
idea of nationalisation of any part of 
the insurance business. In other 
words, private enterprise will do 
more for the good of the “jolly old 
pro bono public” than any number 
of government servants perched 
upon padded leather seats in White- 
hall. 


* * *«# * 


Well, we have studied the report. 
It is in two volumes running, with 
the seven appendices, to 543 closely 
printed pages and costing the tax- 
payers £4,625. It is a prolix and 
cumbersome report, and ought to be 
bound in red tape for proper identi- 
fication. Jt assumes there will be no 
mass of unemployment after the war, 
and on that basis is built the entire 
fairy tale. Such window-dressing 
for a general election would be nat- 
ural in a politician but goes ill with 
aman of Sir William’s academical 
standing. He doesn’t intend to pro- 
mote window-dressing, yet we see no 
other use for his work. The flop is 
complete. 

x * * * 


Loud applauders of the report 
may imagine Sir William has put 
forward a plan for preventing 
massed unemployment. Nothing of 
the kind. He expressly avoids the 
rationing of work. He goes further, 
and says pensions are not intended 
to encourage or hasten retirement. 
He wants every pensionable person 
who can work to go on working and 
to postpone any claim on pension. 
In effect, the report offers an unem- 
ployed young man a small pension 
to stall him off demanding the job 
guarded by an oldster. If the small 
pension be not attractive, there’s 
free burial round the corner. You 
see the depths to which a university 
don can descend when confronted 
by an urgent business proposition? 

2 6 @ 

After this, we are not surprised 
that the report frankly abandons 
any endeavor to tackle what is bad 
in the national outlook and openly 
Says the aim is to make a good 
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position better. Why can’t he leave 
the good alone? Why meddle with 
the good when he’s incompetent to 
attack the bad? Incompetence can 
undermine the good but is very un- 
likely to improve it. 

*-* * & 


Advocates of state-idolatry may 
sometimes have an uneasy feeling 
that if they solve the problem of 
unemployed youth (by rationing to 
every man a maximum of forty 
years’ gainful effort) other problems 
may tend to become soluble without 
too much state control. In all con- 
science, forty years’ work—age 
fifteen to fifty-five—should be 
enough for the biggest glutton. We, 
personally, shiver to think of being 
so long under the primeval curse. 
We hold that civilisation should al- 
low time and money for the practice 
of virtue. Does Sir William dream 
there’s too much competition in that 
field? Let him consider the condi- 
tion of state-ridden and war-wor- 
shipping Hunland. 


* * * x 


Another flaw in the report is the 
insistence that it is designed to in- 
crease human happiness. We quite 
endorse happiness of any sort. But 
is not happiness a gift rather than 
something on the market? Despots 
always pretend to peddle happiness 
to their dupes. The cheap-jack will 
sell you happiness, in a bottle with 


a neck to it. 
* * Ok ok 


Invention and initiative are the 
springs whence flow the employment 
alike of labour and of capital. And 
invention and initiative are most 
marked in the young who are al- 
lowed to acquire experience of in- 
dustry. Open all the doors of in- 
dustry to youth, and you will see 
an immense expansion of employ- 
ment. Constituencies desiring to be 
represented in parliament by back- 
numbers might still elect such, but 
w:thout pay from public sources. 
Old men in the present house of 
commons tolerate the absurdities and 
waste of state departments because 
a state department saves them from 


ngland. 


the burden of thinking. Passed to 
you, please. 

Make no mistake. British industry 
can carry an immense number of 
passengers, provided they do not 
masquerade as sailors and say they 
are sailing the ship. 

ta ¢ 8 

To sum up. There’s a big demand 
in Britain for a plan to prevent 
massed unemployment after the war. 
There’s no demand for free burial. 
Sir William Beveridge is barking up 
the wrong tree. As for the insurance 
companies and societies, they always 
welcome any scheme directed at in- 
creasing their service to the people ; 
but mere wrecking of a successful 
industry is not likely to help any- 
body. Why doesn’t Sir William try 
his hand at reorganising some of 
the unsuccessful businesses? What 
about our export trade? In that he 
would have a problem engaging his 
creative, instead of his destructive, 
propensities. He actually wants to 
destroy the Insurance Unemploy- 
ment Board which is conducted with- 
out contributions from either the 
employees or the state and is ad- 
mitted by him to be efficiently ad- 
ministered. He weeps like anything 
to see such quantities of good—and 
all without Whitehall. 

Let us repeat. We are all in favour 
of social security and freedom from 
want. But there are two pre-req- 
uisites. First, the war must be won. 
The Nazi beast is desperately 
wounded and bleeding but is not yet 
quelled. Secondly, we must have a 
clear plan to prevent massed unem- 
ployment of young workers and de- 
mobilised servicemen. And _ these 
two points must envisage a world 
of freemen, not slaves to the state. 
The imperialistic ideas of unending 
compulsion and social uniformity, so 
dear to the Hun and to certain India- 
bred ideologists at home, are ulti- 
mately concerned with rearing can- 
non-fodder. Why should we conquer 
our enemies to instal a British imita- 
tion of them and their heathen ways ? 
Britain has ways of her own. Let 
us never forget the rock whence we 
are hewn. 
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OME people collect stamps. Others save 

string, match book covers, first editions, 
highball muddlers, Ming pottery, miniature 
Toby jugs or fire marks. Through our close 
association with the statisticians and actu- 
arial-minded people around here, we sort of 
drifted into the habit of collecting odd and 
interesting facts and figures and, you know, 
it's amazing what a statistical potpourri such 


a hobby yields. 


To show you what we mean, let's look at 
a few. E. L. Bernays, noted authority on mass 
thinking, says the time lag in getting a new 
idea adopted in different industries is far 
from similar. Proof: it takes something like 
eighty years for a new thought to percolate 
through the woolen industry but only three 
years in aviation. Now, we're wondering what 
the time lag is in insurance? 


MULTIPLE REBATES AND .. . 


George Adams, Prudential Cashier in 
Newark, N. J., and in the insurance business 
in Shanghai until 1939, says insurance deal- 
ings with the Chinese are quite peculiar. 
First the Chinaman expects a discount, then 
a per cent off and then a final 10% over-all 
reduction to save face. You must also send 
countersigned premium receipts before you 
receive your money or he will think you don't 
trust him. 


To allow for the many rebates, all premiums 
are doubled and, says Mr. Adams, payments 
are always made. So much for Oriental busi- 
ness—let's get closer home. An American 
businessman figured out that over 60% of 
all sales of industrial material are made after 
the fifth call, yet only 12% of all salesmen 
get around to making the fifth call. Hm-m-m. 
Wonder how many insurance prospects get 
five calls? 


. . . REDOUBLED VOLUME 


Another fact that will probably ruin the 
pet alibi of a few advertising space-buyers 
was revealed recently by Dr. Hovde, presi- 
dent of American Marketing Association. 
World War | did not deter advertising vol- 
ume. From 1914 to 1917 advertising doubled 
in volume and, during the next two years, it 
again doubled. Tsk, tsk, what a life! A guy 
dreams up a swell alibi and then someone 
comes along and disproves it. 


So it goes. Another fact you might like 
+o know is that the 1943 editions of Best's 
life, fire, marine, casualty, surety and acci- 
dent and health publications are well started 
and, from appearances, better, more com- 
plete and twice as valuable this year than 
ever before. But, we'll tell you more about 
them in the next few issues of this column. 
So, see you then. 
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NAIA MID-YEAR MEETING 


HE National Association of In- 

surance Agents announced re- 
cently from its headquarters in New 
York City the schedule of meetings 
in connection with the mid-year 
meeting of the National Board of 
State Directors at the Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, February 13-18. 
As previously announced, the execu- 
tive committee voted to abandon the 
regular mid-year meeting and to 
convene the National Board of State 
Directors as provided in the associa- 
tion’s constitution. 

While the first session of the Na- 
tional Board will not be held until 
Monday, February 15, the National 
Executive Committee will meet Sat- 
urday, February 13, at the Hotel 
Mayo at 1 p.m. The sessions will 
bear out the place of the agent in 
war time, and prominent members 
of the National Association and 
other speakers will emphasize this 
in their discussions before the open 
meetings. The gathering offers a 
crowded all-business schedule, which 
will enable all members to return to 
their offices as soon as possible after 
the sessions have ended. 

Important committee meetings of 
the National Association will be held 
Tuesday morning, February 16, and 
at 3 o'clock that afternoon the an- 
nual meeting of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents will 
be held. State association officers 
and members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents desiring 
to attend will be welcome to take 
part in the open sessions at Tulsa. 


BOILER AND MACHINERY 
CHANGES 


FFECTIVE December 28, 1942, 

the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters adopted 
an Individual Risk Rating Plan, 
for use in all states which permit 
such rating, in connection with 
boiler and machinery insurance. 
The step was taken to correct cer- 
tain disproportionately high pre- 
miums which resulted from the re- 
cent adoption of a completely new 
boiler and machinery manual. In 
other states a filing has been made 
under which the premium increase 
may be limited by the companies to 
25% over the previous rate. 


This action was followed by the 
resignation from the Bureau of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, resulting, 
according to the announcement by 
the Bureau, from “certain funda- 
mental differences of opinion con- 
cerning Bureau procedure.” The 
Hartford Steam Boiler has opposed 
individual rating plans, according to 
reports. The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Bos- 
ton, has also dropped its association 
with the Boiler and Machinery Di- 
vision of the Bureau. 

William IL-eslie, general manager 
of the Bureau, has addressed a letter 
to the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents 
and the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers, Inc., asking for 
suggestions from the producers’ 
viewpoint looking toward simplifica- 
tion of the boiler and machinery 
manual and improvement in _ the 
form of coverage. The letter indi- 
cates that a major overhauling of 
the boiler and machinery manual 
and forms is to be undertaken. A 
special committee of the Bureau has 
been appointed for this purpose. 


"ALL RISK" RULING 


NSURANCE Commissioner Cam- 

inetti, Jr., of California, has 
directed fire and casualty companies 
to see that “All Risk’ coverages do 
not include hazards unauthorized by 
underwriting powers. 

Fire insurers, it has been discov- 
ered, have been issuing policies cov- 
ering papers and documents which 
inclide coverage of those documents 
against risk of loss by burglary and 
other casualty coverages not per- 
mitted to be written by fire insurers 
under the California insurance code. 
Similarly casualty insurers — have 
been writing policies covering se- 
curities, stamps, money and similar 
papers or documents which include 
among other coverages insurance 
against risk of loss by fire contrary 
to the powers of such insurers in 
his State. 


PROGRESS OF A GREAT 
MAN 
. Quits shining his own shoes. 
. Quits writing his own letters. 
. Quits writing his own speeches. 


—Owil print. 
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This Hasn’t Happened Here — But 


Incendiary bombs haven’t 
rained on America yet— but 
annually thousands upon 
thousands of American homes 
are destroyed by fire. Many, 
undoubtedly most, of such 
fires can be prevented. 

Remember, each burned 
home now represents destruc- 
tion of essential materials. 
Insurance can only furnish the 
funds to replace them. 

Loss of your home by fire 
thus means serious conse- 
quences to you and just that 
much loss to a fighting nation. 
Make it your wartime policy 


to be fully insured and to 
Be EXTRA careful about Fire! 


Fire insurance normally protects 
your property. But today, unless 
you have War Damage Insurance, 
you are not protected against loss 
of home, business property or other 
possessions through enemy attack. 

For the protection of its citizens, 
the Federal Government has set up 
the War Damage Corporation to 
put this special low-cost insurance 
within reach of all. Any Home 
agent or your own broker will be 


glad to give you full details. 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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After an engraving from the original painting by Chappel. 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


for Maximum Protection 


The Declaration of Independence was composed by five men 
—Thomas Jefferson, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert R. Livingston and John Adams. Group action 
mirrored the will of a people. Group action, motivated 





by group ideals, is America’s characteristic and traditional 
method of working for the good of all. 

Member Companies— Providing The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 
practically every form of insurance except life applies this same kind of group solidarity to fulfilling the 


. insurance needs of policyholders. In these days, when prop- 
Great American 


Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 

County Fire 


erty is becoming difficult and more expensive to replace, 
it behooves every man to look to the nature and degree of 
the insurance protection he requires. 

The broad experience of the nine companies in the 
Great American Group, covering practically all forms of 


Detroit Fire & Marine insurance except life, is available to you through its 

Massachusetts Fire & Marine 16,000 conveniently located agents, or your own broker... 

North Carolina Home ready to make you secure against losses from hazards 
Rochester-American increased by wartime conditions. 
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A. & H. GAINS IN 1942 
N ACCIDENT and health pre- 


mium gain of 12% in 1942 over 
1941 is reported by Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary, Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Loss ratios are reported to have de- 
clined slightly over three points in 
the same period. The figures are 
based on advance reports covering 
60% of the total premium writings 
of Conference members. 


ILLINOIS BARS 
"REIMBURSEMENT" 


HE Illinois Insurance Depart- 

ment is requiring elimination of 
the words “reimbursement” and “re- 
imburse” from accident and health 
contracts submitted to the depart- 
ment for approval, on the ground 
that it is unreasonable to require an 
insured to expend money before he 
may collect his insurance benefit. 
No blanket ruling has been issued ; 
companies are requested to make the 
change when forms are reprinted in 
the interest of economy. 

A typical instance of objection- 
able language, the Illinois Depart- 
ment states, reads as follows: 

“The company will reimburse the 
insured for the amount actually ex- 
pended (not to exceed the specified 
limitations) upon the insured fur- 
nishing the company with a re- 
ceipted bill.” 

Language similar to the following 
has been suggested in place of the 
clause quoted : 

“The company will pay the in- 

sured for the expenses actually in- 
curred by him (within specified 
limitations ).” 
_ The customary provision of lim- 
ited indemnity for physician’s fees 
covering non-disabling injuries is 
not affected by the ruling. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 


The medical-hospital expense 
clauses in the advisory policy forms 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters do not 
contain the “reimbursement” quali- 
fication. Neither has it been the 
general practice of companies with 
the “‘reimbursement” clause to con- 
strue it rigidly in actual practice. 


CATASTROPHES INCREASE 


HE first full year of war pro- 

duced in the United States more 
than 2,600 major disasters, those 
taking five or more lives, according 
to the statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. This 
was more than two and one-half 
times as many as in 1941. Thirty- 
seven lives were lost in 1941’s largest 
single accident, while in 1942 several 
disasters exceeded this figure, the 
most tragic having been the Boston 
night club fire, in which 489 were 
killed. A similar increase in catas- 
trophes was noted in 1917, the first 
year of World War I. 

A separate study by the Metro- 
politan Life shows that “‘at least as 
many persons died from injuries 
sustained in accidents of all kinds 
every month in the United States 
as there were civilians mortally 
wounded by enemy air raids on 
Great Britain in any one month of 
the war so far.” In September, 1940, 
there were 6,955 air raid fatalities 
in England, but in this country this 
total was exceeded by more than 
1,000 accidental deaths in several 
months of - 1942. However, there 
was an estimated reduction of 12,000 
in automobile accident fatalities in 
1942, which was almost entirely re- 
sponsible for a substantial decline in 
the total number of fatal injuries in 
1942, as compared with 1941. An 
improvement in the accident rate 
generally is noted by the Metropoli- 
tan Life statisticians, while empha- 
sizing that it is still much too high. 








In a separate release, the Metro- 
politan has pointed out the loss from 
tuberculosis of more than 30,000 
persons annually in age groups 
needed for the fighting forces, farm 
work and war industries. Of 60,000 
deaths from tuberculosis in 1940, 
32,000 were at ages 15 to 44. In 
addition, many thousands more are 
incapacitated. The problem is ag- 
gravated by the shortage of medical, 
nursing and other skilled help, and 
by the crowding of young persons 
into hastily improvised shelters in 
war plant areas. 


“BEDSIDE MONEY" 


HE layman has seldom been bet- 

ter told, in his own language, the 
“ins and outs” of accident and health 
insurance than in the new and at- 
tractive book “Bedside Money.” 
How aisability insurance began, and 
what it is today are set forth in 
strong style. It makes a strong case 
for income protection, yet avoids the 
discussion of any particular policy 
or company. Mansur B. Oakes is 
the author, and it is published by 
the Taylor Publishing Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, 64 pages, $1.20 
per copy. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE FACTS 


HE Insurance Economics Society 

has released “Facts About Social 
Insurance,” announced as “the first 
of a series of booklets to be pub- 
lished to acquaint those in the insur- 
ance business with some of the fun- 
damentals of social insurance trends 
in our country and the relationship 
of these trends to voluntary insur- 
ance.” Following a question and 
answer style, the booklet outlines 
the history of social insurance 
schemes in this country and effec- 
tively sets forth the case for the 
private carriers. (See “Book Re- 
views” section). 
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TEXAS CUTS COLLISION 
RATES 


EXAS collision rates for “A” 

gasoline ration bookholders have 
been reduced 20%, according to an 
announcement by J. P. Gibbs, casu- 
alty insurance commissioner. The 
reduction was effective January 1, 
1943. A 10% cut has been granted 
to holders of “B” books alone, or 
“B” books as supplemental to “A” 
books. Other collision rates remain 
unchanged. The reductions apply 
only to new or renewal policies writ- 
ten on or after the effective date. 


MISSOURI IMPOUNDED 
PREMIUMS 


HE United States Supreme 
Court, early last month, denied 
a motion for a review of the deci- 
sion by the Federal District Court 
at Kansas City ordering the return 
to policyholders of $8,000,000 in 


impounded Missouri premiums. 








THE OUTLOOK 


Business prospects for 1943 
will be greatly influenced by 
the war. Two things, how- 
ever, are certain. Insurance 
must be utilized more than 
ever before to safeguard the 
credit structure of our na- 
tion; and times of stress par- 
ticularly call for insurance 
in financially strong Capital 
Stock Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies like those in the Spring- 
field Group. 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


WW. © CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SPRINGHIFLID FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 

SFNTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRF INSURANCE COMPANY 














CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
WORKERS COVERED 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT re- 

cently signed a directive author- 
izing $5,000,000 for a Federal work- 
men’s compensation system for 
volunteer civilian defense workers, 
such as air raid wardens and auxili- 
ary police and firemen killed or 
injured in line of duty. This cov- 
erage was one of the provisions of 
that part of the Pepper Bill, which 
did not pass the last session of 
Congress. 


TRAFFIC TOLL DOWN 


RAFFIC deaths in 1942 declined 

nearly one-third, from nearly 
40,000 in 1941 to under 28,000 in 
1942. This saving of 12,000 lives 
was due to gascline and tire ration- 
ing and the reduced speed limit 
rather than any general improve- 
ment in driving habits or conditions. 
In fact, there has been a relative 
increase in reckless and drunken 
driving and dim-out conditions on 
both coasts have increased after-dark 
fatalities in relation to daylight 
deaths. Greatest improvement was 
registered in rural areas and outside 
the north Atlantic zone. Among 
classes of victims, greatest improve- 
ment was among non-workers as car 
pooling and night shifts have kept 
worker traffic mortality at a rela- 
tive high rate. 





2000 SLASHED GARMENTS 


Before Reweaving 
Were salvaged ,— ~ 
by the La Mers 
Studio—the larg- 
est Repair job 
of its kind re- 
corded in Insur- 
ance Circles. 





Our Adv. next 
month shows 
genment after 

eweaving. 


Also Linens, Dam- 
asks, Laces, Em- 
broideries, Drapes, 
Silks, Brocades, 
Tapestries, An- 
tiques, Furniture | 
Fabrics, Rugs, | 
Dresses, Clothing. Bose i 
Rewoven, Restored, 

Repaired, Regardless of how badly damaged. 
ecommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 
LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 








HOLC CONTRACT 
APPROVED BY NEW YORK 


N VIEW of the opinion of the 
New York Attorney General, the 
modification of the contract, the fact 
that a Federal agency is involved, 
and all of the circumstances, Super- 
intendent Pink has decided that 
while the contract between the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the Stock Company Associa- 
tion is not free from criticism it 
should not be disturbed. He also 
urges that it be not considered a 
precedent. 

The original contract of February 
1, 1940 was not approved but when 
amended June 1, 1942 the New 
York Attorney General held that it 
was not illegal on its face but its 
status depended upon the method of 
execution. The HOLC supplied the 
New York Insurance Department 
with information showing the cost 
of services rendered under the 
amended contract which allowed 
HOLC a monthly service fee equiv- 
alent to 18% of net premiums. 
(The old arrangement was for 
25%.) Agents receive a commis- 
sion of not more than 15% under 
the revised plan as against the for- 


mer 20%. -« 


NEW PERSONAL LIABILITY 
FORMS AND RATES 


HE sales appeal of personal lia- 

bility coverage has been greatly 
increased by the adoption of two 
new broad coverage forms at mod- 
erate premiums by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the American Mutual 
Alliance. The new contracts are a 
comprehensive personal liability pol- 
icy at $10 for bodily injury and 
$2.50 for property damage, standard 
limits, and a schedule personal lia- 
bility policy at $8 bodily injury and 
$2 property damage. Adult mem- 
bers of the insured’s household may 
be covered under either policy form 
at $3 bodily injury and $1 property 
damage per person. The effective 
date is January 11, 1943. 

Several related standard endorse- 
ments have also been adopted, all 
forms having been the result of 
much study by committees for the 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau and the National Bureau. 
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NEWS 


N THE December issue of Best’s 

Insurance News we ran a table 
showing the special state insurance 
taxes, licenses and fees collected in 
1940 as prepared by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, along 
with a brief article entitled ‘‘In- 
visible Taxes.” This awakened quite 
a bit of interest, and in order to 
clarify the study further, we reprint 
below two of the letters received— 
one from an insurance company ex- 
ecutive, and the other from an 
insurance buyers’ group. 


Gentlemen : 

In your December, 1942 issue of 
Best’s Insurance News there is a 
table of special state insurance taxes, 
etc., on page 32. This table shows 
that the ratio of taxes spent for 
services to policyholders in Texas is 
more than double the national aver- 
age, but we are afraid that the fig- 
ures are misleading. The high 
percentage in Texas can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the state collects 
special taxes from companies which 
are used to operate the fire insurance 
rating department and which are 
also used to operate the automobile 
rating and _ service department. 
These special taxes on fire, tornado 
and all forms of automobile business 
constitute about one-half of the total 
collection, so you will see that the 
proportion of tax money spent in 
Texas for service to policyholders is 
about in line with the remainder of 
the country. 

Yours truly, 

T. R. MANSFIELD 
Executive Vice President 
Gulf Insurance Company 
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AMERICAN UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Providing Unsurpassed Indemnity and Exceptionally Qualified to Write All Branches of Fire Insurance. 


Gentlemen : 


Re: INVISIBLE TAXES 
Best’s Insurance News 
December, 1942 


The article in caption contains the 
usual statements regarding original 


purpose of tax, reference to tax on. 


thrift, ease of ascertaining and col- 
lecting such tax, and also the usual 
omission of any suggestion as to 
how the revenue in excess of cost of 
supervision might be raised if insur- 
ance taxes were reduced. All of 
these have been repeated so often 
and over so long a term of years 
without, because of their unsound- 
ness, having produced any effect 
whatsoever, that the futility of re- 
peating them would seem to be 
obvious. 

It seems to me that this question 
of taxation of insurance companies 
needs an airing and that the proper 
body to perform this dutv is some 
federal authority with the power 
of employing experts on taxation 
and well-informed students of in- 
surance such as, if I might suggest, 
Professor Huebner or Professor 
Blanchard. 

These gentlemen might well con- 
sider all the contentions made by you 
in the article referred to, and the 
further one that the cost of this tax 
to the policyholder could be very 
materially reduced if, in lieu of hav- 
ing the tax hidden in the premium, 
it appeared on the policy in the form 
of a stamp such as is used on poli- 
cies issued at Lloyd’s. 

The investigators might further 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. H. VREELAND, Manager 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


CENTRAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INVISIBLE TAXES 


inquire into the failure of the com- 
panies and their rating organizations 
to take the amount of tax paid in 
each state into consideration and 
prove to the satisfaction of the pol- 
icyholder that proper debits and 
credits in rates on account of varia- 
tions in taxes are computed and pro- 
mulgated. 

A very interesting feature for the 
investigators might be that of show- 
ing that in addition to the cost of the 
tax itself, the policyholder is called 
upon to pay a very material collec- 
tion charge to agents who, of course, 
receive the same rate of commission 
on that portion of the premium dol- 
lar which is used for the purpose of 
paying taxes, as they do on any 
other portion of said premium dol- 
lar. 

To illustrate: let us assume a pre- 
mium of $150.00 covering on a risk 
located in a state which imposes a 
2% tax on such premium. Let us 
further assume that the agent’s com- 
mission on this business is the 1940 
average for fire insurance agents as 
set forth in the table appearing on 
Page 70 of your December, 1942, 
issue; the computation would be as 
follows : 


oo ee $150.00 
EE when son's 2% 
a) $3.00 


Agent’s Commission : 25% of 
Premium or 334% of 
WE aetsdsicavévicenias 1.00 





$4.00 
Very truly yours, 
A. P. LANGE, 


Insurance Buyers’ Association 
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SOLICIT WINDSTORM 
COVERAGE IN MARCH 


OW is the best time of year to 
concentrate on the solicitation of 
Windstorm Insurance, either with a 
Combination Residence Policy or 
with an Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement. Windstorms depend 
upon low pressure areas and pre- 
cipitation and since these conditions 
occur more frequently in March 
than at any time of the year, this 
is the month to go out after the 
business. Remember, according to 
the United States Weather Bureau 
“no state is entirely immune to de- 
structive windstorms of one charac- 
ter or another although some states 
have more than others.” And when 
you are selling an Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement, be sure to stress 
the other valuable coverages—hail, 
explosion, riot, smoke, vehicles and 
aircraft =damage—which are pro- 

vided under the endorsement. 
—Aetna-izer 


xk 


WATER DAMAGE 


ATER DAMAGE insurance 

presents an unusual opportu- 
nity for profit to-those who will work 
to develop it. The field is large. It 
is a non-competitive class of busi- 
ness, with few companies writing it. 
The premiums are uniform. 

Perhaps one of the reasons this 
form of coverage has been neglected 
by many agents is that water damage 
losses rarely make the headlines. 
The fire department is not called out 
as in the case of a fire, nor the police 
as in the case of a holdup or bur- 
glary. Nevertheless, the losses are 
frequent and heavy. 

—The Marylander 
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7SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


AUTO B. |. AND P. D. 


T HAS occasionally been hard to 
sell liability insurance because 
some prospects believe they have 
nothing to lose. Now, many of these 
people have more income and feel a 
reater need for protection. War in- 
dustrial areas make a good hunt- 

ing ground. 
—American Insurance Group 
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DISCARDS 
W HEN our steel mills were facing a shut- 


down due to a shortage of scrap, mil- 
lions of Americans rummaged their attics 
and cellars, their barns and farmyards and 
dug out enough scrap to keep those mills 
running for months. 

Haven't you some discards that might be 
converted into new Automobile business for 
you? Former policyholders, for example, 
who allowed their insurance to lapse in 
years past because they felt they couldn't 
afford it? Prospects whom you have never 
been able to convert into policyholders 
because it cost too much or because they 
could buy it cheaper elsewhere? The new 
automobile rates should enable you to con- 
vert some of these discarded prospects 
into good policyholders. Cost no longer 
offers an excuse for neglecting to insure 
when rates are as low as they are today.— 
The Traveler's Protection. 

xk 


REFERRED PROSPECTS 


SE your present customers and 
prospects as “centers-of-influ- 
ence.” Through them new channels 
of business may be opened. Any 
man is pleased to tell another about 
his possessions and the protection he 
gives them—and insurance is his 
greatest protection. Keep your cus- 
tomers informed about the various 
coverages, and they will pass the 
information on to their friends and 
neighbors. Some of your best pre- 
miums may come from referred 

prospects. 
—The Accelerator 





THE GRAVY TRAIN 


AVE you one or more war in- 

dustries on your books for Com- 
pensation, Liability, Fire insurance 
or other lines? If so, it is a com- 
fortable feeling to sit back while 
the premiums roll in bigger and 
ever bigger as payrolls increase and 
plants expand. But beware of the 
“gravy train” because some day it 
will reach the end of the line. 

The agency which will still be do- 
ing a good volume of business years 
from now will not rest on its oars 
during the present industrial boom. 
It will welcome industrial premiums, 
solicit them and service them in 
every degree, but at the same time it 
will build a substantial backlog of 
premiums in the smaller and more 
personal lines. 

—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 
: 2 £ 


SELLER'S MARKET 


UT of the mass of uncertainties 

surrounding the effects of the 
present national situation and future 
developments on insurance, one fact 
of major importance to every pro- 
ducer stands out. It is this: 

For many casualty and surety 
lines, there now exists a “seller’s 
market.” Certain classes of insur- 
ance must necessarily be bought, 
particularly in industries having con- 
tracts in connection with the war 
effort, and related businesses. 

This condition prevails in practi- 
cally every section of the country, in 
towns and smaller cities as well as 
in the larger industrial centers. Al- 
most everywhere there is a tremen- 
dous volume of new business to be 
written, and the most enterprising 
agent, the first to make an intelli- 
gent solicitation, will get the greater 
share. 


—The Marylander. 
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RATE REDUCTION 


AVINGS to policyholders of 

about $600,000 annually will re- 
sult from the state-wide adjustment 
of fire insurance rates announced by 
Insurance Commissioner Sullivan 
of Washington, effective January 5. 
Adjustments are retroactive on poli- 
cies issued on or after November 5, 
1942. 

The reductions affect approxi- 
mately 73% of the fire insurance 
business written by the companies 
in the State of Washington. All 
residential properties and farm 
dwellings were reduced 10%, but 
the rates on farm outbuildings were 
increased slightly because of the 
consistently adverse loss experience 
on this class. The 10% reduction 
also applies to protected mercantile, 
industrial and public buildings, while 
contents and other building rates, 
with a few exceptions, were reduced 
7%. The reduction does not apply 
to rates published at 3.2 cents or 
less, and the minimum premium per 
policy has been increased from $2.50 
to $3.00. 


ARBITRATION FACILITIES 
EXTENDED 


PECIAL panels of qualified ar- 

bitrators have been established in 
Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Newark by the 
American Arbitration Association to 
aid in cutting down the time and 
expense of court proceedings in con- 
nection with liability and accident 
claims. Over 12,000 claims have 
been adjudicated in the metropolitan 
New York area since the inaugura- 
tion of the scheme in 1933 and its 
extension to the six other cities has 
the backing of about 40 of the 
largest casualty companies as well 
as many leading members of the bar 
and the judiciary. Daniel Mungall, 
assistant U. S. manager and general 
counsel of the General Accident, 
commenting on arbitration, stressed 
its good-will value in public relations 
and said that in some 3,000 cases 
submitted to arbitration by his com- 
pany awards were about the same as 
in municipal court cases, but ex- 
penses were much less. 















Yours for 


MORE BUSINESS.” 


/ 


more business 


OUR PREFERRED RATES AND 
MANY BUSINESS-GETTING SALES 
FEATURES CAN BE “YOURS FOR 


(A postcard will bring you full details) 








[|TILITIES [NSURANCE COMPANY 
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Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, 


ST. LOUIS MO. 


and Tennessee. 









NAIA EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


N JANUARY 2, slightly more 
than three months after the 
Chicago presentation of the educa- 
tional program of the National As. 
sociation of Insurance Agents, 
George W. Scott, director of the 
NAIA Educational Division, reports 
that 2,951 students have enrolled in 
91 individual courses representing 
40,056 hours of organized classroom 
study. Mr. Scott also reveals that 
the number of sponsoring study 
groups has increased to 53, and the 
number of states involved to 24. 
During the educational session of 
the Chicago convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents on September 23, 1942, 
while reporting on the progress to 
date of the NAIA Educational Pro- 
gram, Mr. Scott announced that in 
the six months’ period since the pro- 
gram was first made available at the 
New York convention in April, 
1942, exactly 457 students had en- 
rolled in 13 individual unit courses, 
representing 6,528 hours of organi- 
zed classroom study, and that these 
courses had been sponsored by 11 
separate groups organized in seven 
states. 


OPEN CARGO POLICY 
REVISED 


N a move designed to bring cov- 
erage more in line with that of 
commercial underwriters, the War 
Shipping Administration _has 
amended its regulations under war- 
shipopencargo policies to provide 
automatic coverage on shipments 
previously covered through optional 
endorsements. It has also with- 
drawn regulations requiring the fi- 
ing of provisional reports, and has 
amended regulations covering the 
filing of closing reports. Under the 
new rules, when closing reports are 
not filed as prescribed, open cargo 
policies cease to insure any ship 
ments which would otherwise have 
attached after the expiration of 15 
days following the due date of the 
closing report, unless, within that 
period, the closing report is filed 
and a reinstatement fee of $25 paid, 
together with the amount of pre 
mium due, if any. 
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Fire Policy—Effect of Violation of 
"Iron Safe" Clause 


A fire insurance policy covering 
a building, stock, and furniture and 
fixtures contains a clause requiring 
the assured to keep his books and 
inventories locked in a fire-proof 
safe at night and at all times when 
the building is not open for business. 
The policy stipulates that non-com- 
pliance with this condition shall 
render it void and bar any recovery 
thereon. The assured does not have 
such an iron safe and keeps his 
books and inventories in a paste- 
board box in the insured premises. 
A fire destroys the entire building, 
stock and fixtures. The company 
declines to pay the loss basing its 
refusal on the assured’s violation of 
the iron safe clause. What decision? 

The provision requiring the as- 
sured to keep his books and inven- 
tories in a fire-proof safe during the 
time mentioned is a valid one, the 
violation of which justifies the com- 
pany in denying payment of the loss 
on the stock of merchandise. The 
company cannot deny liability en- 
tirely, however, since the iron safe 
clause relates only to the stock of 
merchandise. It is not intended to 
apply to the building itself, the store 
fixtures, or the fixtures in the build- 
ing; and notwithstanding the policy 
expressly provides that it shall be 
void or no action shall be main- 
tained upon it if any of the warran- 
ties are violated, the rule established 
by the great weight of decisions is 
that in the absence of fraud or any 
act condemned by public policy the 
contract is divisible and recovery 
may be had for the loss of other 
property not affected by the particu- 
lar warranty broken. The risk as to 
the building, furniture and fixtures 
was in nowise increased by the as- 
sured’s failure to preserve an ac- 
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count of the mercantile transactions. 
Evans v. Century Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., 222 S.E. (2d) 877 (So. 
Car.). 


Whether Maintenance of a Residence 
May be Considered a "Business" 


The assured under an automobile 
liability policy employs a chauffeur 
and two domestic servants. The 
chauffeur at the request of the as- 
sured, is driving the two domestic 
servants (in the course of their em- 
ployment) to the summer home of 
the assured when the automobile is 
involved in an accident which re- 
sults in the death of the two do- 
mestics. Suits are brought against 
the chauffeur, and the insurance 
company covering the automobile 
declares that the policy does not 
cover the accident for the reason 
that one of the provisions states that 
coverage does not apply “to any 
employee of an insured with respect 
to any action brought against said 
employee because of bodily injury 
to or death of another employee of 
the same insured injured m the 
course of such employment in an 
accident arising out of the main- 
tenance or use of the automobile in 
the business of such insured.” What 
ruling? 

The ruling should be in favor of 
the chauffeur. The prime question 
is whether the servants received 
their fatal injuries in an accident 
while the automobile was being used 
in the business of the assured. The 
maintenance of a home, even though 
it entails the employment of a num- 
ber of domestic servants or retain- 
ers, does not transform it into a 
business. The upkeep and care of a 
home for oneself and family is not 
in the same category as a trade, 
business, profession or occupation 
as generally understood. A home is 
not established and maintained with 


the expectation of pecuniary gain 
but is an expense. For this reason 
it must be held that the automobile 
was not being used in any “busi- 
ness” of the assured at the time of 
the accident. Connelly v. London 
and Lancashire Indemnity Company, 


28 Atl. (2d) 753 (R. I). 


Hour of Day at Which Policy Expires 


An automobile policy provides 
that it shall become effective at 12:00 
o'clock noon, Eastern Standard 
Time on September 6, 1934 and shall 
continue in full force and effect for 
the initial term of six months. There 
is nothing in the policy stating the 
hour of expiration. March 6, 1935 
at 11:30 P. M. the automobile in- 
sured ts involved in anaccident. The 
insurance company contends that 
there is no coverage for the reason 
that the policy expired at noon on 
the day of the accident. The assured 
takes the position that the policy was 
in effect for the full 24 hours of 
March 6, 1935. Who is right? 

The assured is right. Most insur- 
ance policies definitely state the hour 
of the day when they shall terminate. 
The one in question, however, omits 
such a provision. Therefore, what- 
ever inference is to be drawn from 
this omission is to be construed 
against the company. The term 
“day” in law embraces the entire 
day, and refers to a day as a unit of 
time, not as an aggregation of a cer- 
tain number of hours, minutes or 
seconds. In this sense and for the 
purpose thus used, a day is not 
capable of subdivision into hours, 
minutes or seconds but is taken as a 
whole. The policy in question, there- 
fore, must be considered as having 
been in effect for the entire day of 
March 6, 1935 and not merely until 
12:00 o’clock noon. Gruelich v. 
Monnin, 45 N.E. (2d) 212 (Ohio). 
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HAVE YOU FOUND 
THE KEY TO 


SAFETY ? 


Accidents, fires and indus- 
trial disease can be pre- 
vented only by recognizing 
the causes and by elimi- 
nating the hazards. 


The safety information 
necessary to do this can 
be found—quickly, com- 
pletely and clearly—with- 
in the pages of SAFETY 
ENGINEERING — Amer- 
ica's Pioneer Safety Maga- 
zine since 1901. 


The aggressive insurance 
company and agent know 
that every constructive 
idea they can pass on to 
their assureds that save 
them money, time and hu- 
man life or limb will return 
manifold in additional pre- 
miums. 


The insurance represen- 
tative is the logical leader 
in his community in acci- 
dent prevention and 
safety. And—SAFETY 
ENGINEERING always 
pays for itseli—sometimes 
in one issue, sometimes 
in two—but always 
quickly. It is YOUR key 
to Safety and—success. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


$3.00 A YEAR 


A Division of — 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
INC. 


75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














BRITISH HOSPITALITY 


LANS have recently been per- 

fected giving expression to what 
has been a growing desire on the 
part of British insurance offices to 
supplement individual efforts by cre- 
ating and maintaining some organ- 
ized means of extending hospitality 
to men and women of the insurance 
industry who may happen to be in 
the British Isles at any time while 
serving abroad with the United 
States Forces. 

The British Insurance Association 
of London, England (an organiza- 
tion whose membership embraces 
executives of Fire, Life, Casualty 
and Marine Companies located in 
Great Britain) conceived and carried 
our arrangements which now make 
it possible to extend a welcome to 
such overseas visitors from our 
country, the spirit of the undertak- 
ing being well expressed in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter of 
explanation over the signature of 
Mr. J. A. Jefferson, Chairman of 
the British Insurance Association : 
“We want, in brief, to extend to all 
so serving a warm welcome; we 
want, limited though in some re- 
spects our ability to do so may be, 
to make them feel at home, to make 
them realize that they have friends 
in the British Isles who think of 
them and are glad to see them. 
Their own homes are a long ways 


away; ours are here. This is the 
simple thought which is in our 
minds.” 

To implement this hospitality 
plan, reception groups were set up 
in 71 principal cities and towns in 
the British Isles as listed on a card 
of introduction and _ identification 
which is available to members of the 
insurance industry now serving in, 
or who might later be inducted into, 
the armed forces of the United 
States and who, in consequence, 
might be sent overseas. 

The details of this arrangement 
were communicated to chief execu- 
tives of United States branches of 
British companies who promptly or- 
ganized an Overseas Forces Hospi- 
tality Committee, Major C. R. Red- 
grave serving as Chairman, with 
headquarters at 150 William St., 
New York. This Committee has, in 
turn, communicated the details of 
this hospitality plan to insurance 
companies throughout the United 
States and supplied them with intro- 
duction cards for issuance to em- 
ployees, agents, and brokers, and 
the project is already assured of 
countrywide approval. 

To obtain this card of introduc- 
tion, application should be made by 
the agent or broker to any insurance 
company with which he has business 
relations. 











paper. 





NOTICE—GOVERNMENT ORDER 


Within certain limitations, all magazine publishers are now under 
a restrictive order from the War Production Board which, in effect, 
calls for a reduction in 1943 of 10% of the amount of print paper 
similarly used for publications in 1942. To meet this requirement 
publishers are employing various expedients, such as: reducing or 
eliminating special editions; the use of smaller cuts; using smaller 
size type in general and main articles, in carry-over references, and 
in heads and sub-heads; placing advertising on a reduced basis pro- 
portionate to last year's quota and by increasing ratio of advertising 
to general news; but, above all, by closer editing in all departments 
and elimination of complimentary lists and features which are not 
too important, etc. This will explain certain changes that our sub- 
scribers no doubt will note in this and succeeding issues since we 
have adopted several modifications for the purpose of conserving 
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“We want, limited though in some re- 
spects our ability to do so may be, to make 
them feel at home—and to know that 
they have friends in the British Isles who 
think of them and are glad to see them. 
That is the simple thought which is in 
our minds.” (J. A. Jefferson, Chairman, 
British Insurance Association.) 











THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
London, (an organizationiwhose membership 
embraces executives of Fire, Life, Casualty 
and Marine Companies located in Great 
Britain) extends a sincere welcome to all 
members of the insurance industry now serv- 
ing in, or who may later be inducted into, 
the armed forces of the United States, who 
may happen to be in the British Isles at any 


time while serving overseas. 


Reception committees have been set up in 
the principal cities and towns in Great Brit- 
ain, as listed on the card of introduction and 


identification, (see illustration above) which 
has been prepared for this purpose. 

To obtain such a card, application should be 
made to any insurance company with which 
the agent or broker has business relations. 
All insurance companies are fully acquainted 
with the details of this Hospitality Plan. 


As it cannot be known who will be going 
overseas, cards are available to all inducted 
members of the insurance industry and will 
be promptly issued without cost or obliga- 


tion of any sort. 


OVERSEAS FORCES 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 
Cc. R. REDGRAVE, Chairman 


150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 








What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 
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Pe © ted 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 


Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 


o* Oo vo 
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“What have J done today for freedom? , 

ei $ 

What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of . 
‘ , : A 

men like this and help them win the war?” : 

“ 

d 

le 

To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps ( 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, tt 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do of 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! i 
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EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 











After the War—Continued 

When I got back to the United 
States, I went to our leading econo- 
mists, presented these conclusions 
and said: ““Now give me the Ameri- 
can application, if any, of these find- 
ings.” I'll give you their composite 
answer : 

After the last war, the United 
States owed 26 billion dollars. She 
paid one billion dollars a year in 
interest and one billion dollars a 
year to reduce the principal—two 
billion dollars in all. At today’s rates 
of interest, two billion dollars will 
pay the interest on 100 billion dol- 
lars. Two billion dollars for interest, 
the same amount as we paid upon 
our war debt after the last war, 
means no greater carrying charge 
against industry for a 100 billion 
dollar debt than we had in the 1920’s. 


The National Debt 


But our debt has just passed 100 
billions and will reach 200 billions 
in another 15 months. The interest 
on the second hundred billion will 
be 2 billion a year more. If we go 
on what the British call a consol 
debt—by which we never reduce 
the principal—then we can get that 
extra 2 billion by cutting down the 
ordinary running expenses of gov- 
ernment. Senator Byrd, the Brook- 
ings Institution and others have 
listed extravagances costing nearly 
2 billion a year which can be elim- 
inated. If we elect an economical 
and conservative administration, as 
we did in 1920, when our federal 
government embarked upon 10 years 
of economy, then our debt will not 
be a crushing burden upon our free 
enterprise system. A few months 
ago, President Roosevelt predicted 
that our national debt would reach 
$175,000,000,000 by the end of the 
war. Then he went on to say that 
he had become a great admirer of 
Andrew Mellon for his remarkable 
work in reducing the national debt 
after World War No. 1. 

The President said it could be 
done this time, too. He said if we 
levy taxes of 20 billions a year 
(which will be one-fourth less than 


the 27 billion dollar tax bill recently ‘ 


passed) 10 billions could be used to 
pay the ordinary running expenses 
of the government and 10 billions 
could be applied on the national 
debt. In 20 years he said the debt 
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would be paid off. Here you have 
the essence of two extreme view- 
points. 

The program of paying off the 
debt as quickly as possible may be 
the sounder policy, but that program 
comes into sharp conflict with the 
fatalistic feeling that the debt has 
become too colossal ever to be paid 
off, so why try? Instead, pay only 
the interest and refinance each bond 
issue as it comes due. The pressure 
of 44,000,000 taxpayers demanding 
relief from the tax load, crying for 
lower taxes, probably will be too 
much for the politicians to ignore. 
I doubt whether any political party 
will ever substantially reduce the 
debt, least of all the New Deal 
party, which is firmly convinced 
that the defects of its policy before 
1940 was too little spending, not too 
much! 


Is Socialism Ahead? 


The third question which I would 
like to answer is: Will Britain go 
socialist and what about America? 
Before I went to England, Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy said, “Britain definitely 
is going socialist; there’s no doubt 
about it.” So when I got to Eng- 
land, I asked six members of the 
British Cabinet that question. I 
asked it of trade union leaders, in- 
dustrialists, economists and psychol- 
ogists. 

The first fact those men pointed 
out was this: The House of Com- 
mons, the ruling body of Great 
Britain, is three-fourths of the Con- 
servative Party—three-fourths of 
the Republican Party of Great 
Britain. Before Britain could go 
socialist, the Labor Party—the So- 
cialist Party—would have to win an 
election, something the Labor Party 
has never yet been able to do. In 
24 years since the World War the 
Labor Party has been in power only 
three years; and those three years, 
solely by coalition with the Liberal 
Party which furnished it enough 
votes in the House of Commons 
to form a government. 


The Labor Party 


But if the Labor Party should 
win an election? That is a pertinent 
question because history proves that 
the party which is in power during 
a war is likely to be thrown out of 
power at the first election after the 


war. The party which has to regi- 
ment and regulate every minute de- 
tail of life can’t help but infuriate 
millions by the blunders which a 
bureaucracy inevitably makes. In 
this country, for example, our peo- 
ple are angered by draft inequities ; 
they’re restive under regulations that 
don’t seem to make sense; they’re 
upset by contradictory statements 
by officials ; they’re furious by seem- 
ing advantages to one class at the 
expense of others. 

These mistakes are happening 
under a Democratic administration. 
Republicans would not make the 
same mistakes, but they would make 
similar mistakes! The party in 
power makes the blunders, so the 
voters get their revenge at the first 
election after the war. After the 
last war, England threw out the 
party which won the war. After 
the last war, America threw out the 
party which won the war. I offer 
that as a bit of desperately needed 
encouragement—to the Republicans 
among my readers. 


Socialism in Practice 


Coming back to England—If the 
Labor Party should win an election, 
then what? Then those men I in- 
terviewed pointed out that the Labor 
Party would have to put socialism 
into practice. And why the emphasis 
upon that extraordinary statement ? 
Many of you have studied of con- 
tinental Europe; you know that in 
the last 30 or 40 years, socialist 
parties have won many elections; 
but never once after they got into 
positions of responsibility, did they 
put socialism into practice. They 
increased unemployment benefits or 
expanded the social services; but 
never did they put genuine socialism 
into effect. 

I saw a direct test of that only last 
December. Three socialist members 
of the House of Commons intro- 
duced a bill calling for immediate 
government ownership of the key 
industries of Great Britain. How 
many votes did this test measure 
get? There are 640 members of the 
House of Commons of which 166 
are Socialists. Did this bill get 166 
votes? No. It got 40 votes! When 
I talked to psychologists in England 
about whether Britain would go so- 
cialist, they sent my thinking down 


(Continued on the next page) 
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After the War—Continued 


a new road. They predict that after 
this war a condition of national 
fatigue will set in in England. 

The British working man is work- 
ing from 7 in the morning until 7 
at night, six and seven days a 
week—60, 70, occasionally 80 hours 
a week. They have been working 
like that for the last three years. 
When the war is over, they will be 
physically exhausted. When you are 
physically exhausted, you are also 
mentally exhausted. You are not 
in the mood for new ideas, novel 
programs, some of whose possibili- 
ties you may not understand, cer- 
tain of whose ramifications you may 
actually fear. Then the psycholo- 
gists pointed out something else. 
The British working man and his 
wife and his family have been “go- 
ing without” for the last three 
years—going without all of those 
things that you will be going with- 
out in the next year or two. Going 
without not only the gadgets and 
conveniences which make life com- 
fortable, but going without actual 
necessities of life. When the war 
is over, the British working man 


and his wife and his family will 
have three primary desires. 

First will be the desire to re-clothe 
their families. Second, the desire 
to re-equip their homes. Third, the 
desire to build new homes to take 
the place of the quarter million 
homes which have been destroyed 
and the two and a quarter million 
more which have been damaged. 
Those will be primary desires which 
come ahead of anything else, be- 
fore they engage in social experi- 
ments which may bring internal 
friction, turmoil, perhaps revolution. 
These primary desires will take 
years to realize; and as one psychol- 
ogist said, “Until then, Utopia will 
have to wait.” 


Unionism 


Now about Socialism in the 
United States? Sometimes you can 
see your own country much more 
clearly from abroad when you are 
not embroiled in the political con- 
troversies and emotions which blind 
us to what should be obvious. When 
I got back to the United States, cer- 
tain things stood out clearly. First 
of all, I read the Gallup and Fortune 


polls. A poll of farmers showed that 
one-half of them—48% to be exact 
—are actually opposed to the institu- 


tion of unionism itself, bitterly 
hostile to it—a higher percentage 
even than of employers. 

Then I read about Kaiser’s 
trouble with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for discriminating 
against the CIO. The American 
Federation of Labor could end the 
dispute at once by asking for an 
election among Kaiser’s workers. 
And why doesn’t it, since every 
worker in Kaiser’s plants is required 
to be an AFL member by virtue 
of closed shop contracts? The pro- 
labor leftwing newspaper PM says 
the AFL doesn’t dare. The majority 
of the working men would vote 
neither for the AFL or the CIO, 
but “no union” as a protest against 
racketeering practices like extortion- 
ate initiation fees, high dues, work- 
permits, racial discrimination, and 
the like. JI next picked up an 
issue of Harper’s Magazine and | 
find the following quotation from 
Norman Thomas, four times So- 
cialist candidate for President : 

“The most significant and—look- 
ing to the future—alarming dislike 
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To provide brokers with complete sales information 
about Credit Insurance, American offers this new 
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commercial customers who ship merchandise on credit. 


American offers every assistance to brokers from 
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J. F. McFadden, PRESIDENT 
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STATES AND CANADA 





of unions, at least before Dec. 7, 
was to be found in army camps... 
General testimony of competent ob- 
servers was that among draftees 
prior to Dec. 7 the most popular 
military action would have been 
against strikers.” And that—from 
Norman Thomas, who considers 
himself Labor’s first friend. The 
other day in Washington, I was men- 
tioning these statements to one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s top New-Dealers. 
He reminded me that after the last 
war, organizations of world war 
veterans became our bitterest oppo- 
nents of radicalism. In some locali- 
ties, veterans’ groups actually be- 
came strike breakers. Then this 
leading Roosevelt lieutenant went on 
to express the grave fear that the 
same attitude might exist among re- 
turning veterans after this war. Ten 
million boys will come back—to find 
what? Often to find that they are 
locked out of the occupations for 
which they are naturally fitted un- 
less they pay initiation fees of $100, 
$500, or $1000. They can’t get into 
some vocations no matter how much 
they pay! Closed unions won’t admit 
any more members. The St. Louis 
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Motion Picture Operators Union 
didn’t admit one new member for 
20 years. In other cases, they will 
find seniority rights owned by the 
boys who stayed at home, which will 
make war veterans the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired. 


Ten Million Veterans 


So my New Deal friend pictured 
a voters’ block of 10 million veterans 
on the opposite side of the fence 
from himself when the big issue 
arises in the first election after the 
war—the issue of regulating and re- 
forming labor unions, correcting the 
abuses which have made some of 
them as anti-social as were some 
corporation promoters during the 
1920’s. If what I have said leads 
anyone to think that labor unions are 
going to be destroyed in the reaction 
which will follow the war, then I 
have misled you. Collective bargain- 
ing is here to stay. It is part of our 
system of democracy. But the 
American people are going to de- 
mand regulation of unions to make 
them instrumentalities for the gen- 
eral good, rather than tools of un- 


scrupulous leaders, as some now are. 

Here’s another piece of evidence 
of the anti-socialist mind of Amer- 
ica: Government ownership of rail- 
roads is considered the most ele- 
mentary form of nationalized social- 
ism. It is universal in European 
countries ; but in this country, out f 
531 members of Congress in the 
House and the Senate, we do not 
have one single member who says, I 
believe in government ownership of 
railroads. Not one! 


Further—Excepting only Vito 
Marcantonio, who comes from the 
Communist center of New York 
City, we do not have a single one of 
our 531 members in Congress who 
says, “I believe in Karl Marx. I be- 
lieve in Socialism.” And if in any 
other district in the United States 
a candidate for Congress were to 
arise and say, “I believe in socialism, 
I believe in Karl Marx,” he would be 
slapped down at the polls. Yet in 
England there are 166 members of 
the House of Commons, one-fourth 
of its membership, elected under the 
label of socialism. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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After the War—Continued 

From this evidence, it is safe to 
conclude that socialism, frankly 
labeled as such, hasn't a ghost of a 
show in these United States. 


Socialism vs Freedom 


Socialism’s protagonists hope to 
achieve their aim, however, by more 
subtle methods. Therefore, I regard 
it as important to emphasize here 
several of its more striking conse- 
quences. A socialist state means that 
the state runs everything; bureau- 
crats running your business and two 
million other businesses in this 
country. On its efficiency, Leon 
Henderson should make a competent 
witness. He says: “I don’t know a 
bureaucrat in Washington to whom 
I would trust the production and dis- 
tribution of this country.” Even if 
socialism actually could raise the 
standard of living, a far greater is- 
sue is involved : the question of free- 
dom! 

When the state controls every- 
thing, the state becomes the only 
employer. What happens to your 
individual freedom when you are at 
the mercy of a single employer? 
My Communist friends are quick to 
retort : “Who thinks an employee of 
General Motors has any freedom? 
He is at the mercy of this gigantic 
employer—he and his family.” Well, 
let’s make a comparison; General 
Motors is America’s largest em- 
ployer, yet employs only one-half of 
one per cent of our working popu- 
lation. Even in Detroit, there are 
1,000 other major employers, 10,000 
lesser employers. The United States 
has 2,000,000 businesses ; 6,000,000 
farms; each an individual enter- 
prise! 


Opposite Picture 


Now look at the opposite side of 
the picture. Vice-President Wallace 
recently said: “Russia... has placed 
strong emphasis on economic democ- 
racy. This, carried to the extreme, 
demands that all power be centered 
in one man and his bureaucratic 
helpers.” That one man dictatorship, 
Vice President Wallace, by implica- 
tion, thinks is a more democratic 
system than his own country’s! So- 
cialism has a habit of producing a 
peculiar type of leadership. Let’s 
look at a few specimens. 
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Mussolini, until almost the day he 
organized the Fascisti, was a Social- 
ist, for years editing Italy’s leading 
Socialist newspaper. Laval, for 
many years was an extreme left- 
wing Socialist. Doriot, Hitler’s 
choice to succeed Laval, was a 
leader of the Communist party of 
France. As soon as Hitler’s Nazis 
became powerful, large numbers of 
German Communists moved bodily 
into the Nazi party. Hitler’s philos- 
ophy, so like their own, made an 
instant appeal. “This is it!” they 
cried. What is the trait common to 
all these men ? 

















Vrarory Draun for Office of Wer Information 


The desire to play God! The 
passionate desire to run the lives of 
millions of people! Every one of 
these dictators, say the psychologists, 
honestly believes he is acting for the 
benefit of his country. However 
fatigued he may become; however 
worn by work and worry, he feels 
he must carry on—“for his people!” 
These dictators, who all began as 
Socialists, have another fundamental 
characteristic: Distrust of democ- 
racy. They do not believe the com- 
man people have the capacity to 
plan their own lives in their own 
best interest. Democracy, they say, 
is inefficient. Legislative assemblies 
are mere debating societies. A na- 
tion of 40,000,000 or 80,000,000 or 
130 million people is too large, too 
intricate, and too cumbersome to be 
run by democratic processes. It must 
be run by one man. Otherwise, it 
breaks down. 





The Inevitable Result 


What is the inevitable result of 
this philosophy, of this type of 
leadership? Obviously, the destrue- 
tion of the civil liberties, of the “bill 
of rights liberties” which Vice 
President Wallace says America has 
overemphasized. For if you believe 
you are the Son of God, that you 
alone can uplift the people, you be- 
come intolerant of criticism. You 
determine to crush all opposition, 
You begin by censoring the press. 
Mussolini once indignantly told an 
American critic : “Any newspaper in 
Italy can print anything it wants, 
providing it is the truth.” But Mus- 
solini is the judge of what is the 
truth! From censorship and then 
suppression of the press, it is onlya 
step to suppression of free speech, 
free assembly, and free religion. Yes, 
free religion, too; for such is the 
human love of power—the emotion 
which a democracy must fear above 
everything else—that dictators soon 
begin to think: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods beside me.” 


The Greatest Crime 


A newspaper correspondent who 
spent years in Russia remarked to 
me that “Murder is not the most 
terrible crime in Russia. For murder, 
you may get off with 7 to 10 years. 
The crime for which there is neither 
forgiveness nor repentance is the 
expression of doubt as to the infalli- 
bility of Joseph Stalin. For that, 
only one penalty: execution at sur- 
rise!” 

Doubting the capacity of the state 
to manage your life better than you 
can manage it yourself—doubting 
the dictator, in other words—that is 
the supreme crime. In saying that, 
I am discussing the Russian political 
and economic system. I am not de- 
precating the magnificent contribv- 
tion to victory being made by the 
Russian people. 

No, what Americans are fighting 
for, with their tradition of liberty 
which goes back to Magna Carta 
extracted from King John 700 years 
ago, is symbolized by Emerson’ 
couplet : 


For what avail 
the plow or sail 

Or land or life 
if freedom fail. 
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Time was when service to policyholders and personal 
gain were major incentives to sales activity. But 
there is a far more powerful motivation today ... 
service to our country. 


America’s armed forces are doing their part. and 
our hopes and prayers march with them. We of 
America’s great civilian army are doing our part, 
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to the smooth functioning of emergency production. 







































Your task lies before you. Plant expansions, new 
machinery, increased inventories, greater replacement 
costs all demand increased security. And security, to 
war-geared industry, is just as important as capital, 
or management, or labor. 

Your job is to provide this new security . . . quickly. 
No foot is fleet enough. no day long enough, to do all 
that needs to be done. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aetna Fire Group: Baxter Gentry now 
is general agent tor the fire members 
of this group. He will make his head- 
quarters at the Home Office, serving in 
the Inland Marine Department under the 
supervision of Secretary G. G. Quirk 
and Assistant Secretary F. B. Wreaks. 
Mr. Gentry, for nearly ten years, had 
served in the Southern Department of a 
well-known fire insurance company. He 
was later transferred to the New York 
marine office of the company and there 
served in the department of inland ma- 
rine production, covering the eastern 
territory. E. Harvey Stover, who has 
represented the Aetna, World and Pied- 
mont, has been called to the Home Office 
where as general agent he will assist in 
supervising the business of the Aetna 
Fire Group in the Southern Department. 
Special Agent H. Eugene MacShane has 
been promoted to state agent in West 
Virginia, where he has been located for 
several years past. Thomas H. Bramhall 
has been appointed state agent for the 
World F. & M. with headquarters in 
saltimore, and has taken over supervision 
of business which was temporarily 
handled by Special Agent Stover during 
the absence of State Agent M. C. Jen- 
kins, now serving with the armed forces. 
As state agent, Mr. Bramhall will have 
jurisdiction over the company’s business 
in Virginia, Maryland and District of 
Columbia. 
x k & 


American Automobile: 2. Gordon 
David has been appointed to the execu- 
tive underwriting staff as superintendent 
in charge of the company’s new burglary 
and glass department. L. W. Clarke has 
been appointed manager of the Hartford, 
Connecticut, branch office, according to 
an announcement by R. S. Choate, vice 
president, in charge of the New York 
branch office, to provide full executive 
attention for Hartford affairs. Mr. 
Clarke has been with the company since 
1928, and leaves the post of assistant 
manager at New York. 

xk & 


American Casualty: A Southeastern 
Department has been formed with offices 
in Atlanta, Georgia, under the charge of 
Don J. Kelleher as resident vice presi- 
dent. The branch will render a complete 
service to all Southern agencies. In addi- 
tion, a new service office has been opened 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, with James 

Davenport as state manager. The 
South Carolina office is located at Co- 
lumbia and managed by Frank Wood, 
who continues in that capacity in con- 
Junction with the new Southeastern De- 
partment. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Atlantic Mutual: £. C. Lewis, who has 
been in charge of fire underwriting since 
1935, now is fire manager for this com- 
pany. Prior to joining the Atlantic Mu- 
tual he had been associated with the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
for many years. 


x *k * 


Bituminous Casualty:/.. 4. Ii’alden has 
been appointed exclusive general agent 
for the state of Michigan, with offices in 
Detroit. 
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Business Men's Assurance: EF. IF’. Greg- 
ory has been appointed manager of the 
Denver branch office, effective January 1. 
Mr. Gregory is in charge of the entire 
State of Colorado. 


xk * 


Continental Casualty: Several major 
shifts in personnel of the accident and 
health department have been made _ be- 
cause of losses to the armed services. 
Joseph K. Dennis has been assigned to 
the post of superintendent of agents, 
after three years as manager for all cas- 
ualty lines of the greater New York 
metropolitan department. Paul S. Fisher 
has been named production manager of 
the group department. R. J. Keane, who 
has been Eastern supervisor at New York 
since 1938, is now Disability Division 
manager in the same office. Gustaf H. 
Carlson is another key Eastern depart- 
ment man transferred to the Chicago 
office, where he will assist with Commer- 
cial & H. department . management 
and actuarial research as assistant to 
D. W. McFall. 
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Crum & Forster: George Mulcahy, pro- 
duction manager of the Pacific depart- 


ment of this group, has been named 
assistant manager succeeding the late 
Clifford L. King. 


7  & 


Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau: 
Effective February 1, Philip M. Win- 
chester was appointed assistant general 
manager of the Eastern department in 
New York City. Mr. Winchester, for 
the past four years, had been manager 
of the Newark office. William T. Murphy 
succeeded Mr. Winchester as manager of 
that branch. William F. Russell con- 
tinues as supervisor of the Newark, Jer- 
sey City, Paterson and Asbury Park 
offices. 





































Fireman's Fund: Henry I. Clark, Jr., 
has been named manager of the agency 
department of the Atlantic marine de- 
partment in New York City, and will 
supervise ocean marine and inland marine 
production. C. Worcester Bouck has 
been named as his assistant. 
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Firemen's of Newark: Ed C. Allen has 
been named special agent in west Texas, 
replacing Ernest Zahl who has entered 
the armed services. 

a ae 


Franklin Fire: Early last month Thomas 
Paul was appointed controller of this 
company. Mr. Paul was for many years 
associated with the Insurance Department 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
where he served in a number of capaci- 
ties, including that of chief examiner. 

a =e 


Globe and Rutgers Group: To su-- 
ceed State Agent E. H. Shoemaker, Jr., 
who has been inducted into the ar ny, 
W. F. Bissett has been named special 
agent for Globe & Rutgers, State of 
Pennsylvania, and American Home in 
Wisconsin and Northern Michigan. For 
the past two years Mr. Bissett had been 
special agent for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in New Jersey. 

x *k & 


Hartford Accident: Benjamin F. Gates 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s St. Paul branch office, succeeding 
Frank B. St. John. Mr. Gates had been 
assistant manager of the office since July, 
1941. 

x kw & 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Bromley De- 
Merritt has been appointed manager of 
the St. Louis Department, succeeding the 
late Charles D. Ashcroft. The appoint- 
ment was effective January 18th. 


xe 


The Home: Effective January 1, 1943, 
Field Manager E. R. Smith of Texas was 
promoted to manager of the Central Hail 
Department with headquarters at Chicago, 
Til., M. L. Canfield, formerly state agent, 
now is manager of the Service Depart- 
ment for the entire state of Texas with 
headquarters at Dallas. Also effective as 
of January 1, the Texas field was divided 
into four divisions and the fieldmen pro- 
moted to supervise the new state agency 
divisions are Earl M. Holt, at Dallas; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
W. P. Nabors, at Houston; Warren L. 
Gravely, at San Antonio; and G. R. 
LaMaster, at Lubbock. Each of the men 
in charge of these divisions as state 
agents previously served the same terri- 
tories as special agents. Clyde Stewart 
continues as supervisor of the Dallas 
office and Henry V. Christiani, manager 
of the Loss Department, has direct super- 
vision of losses. No changes were made 
in the field supervision of the Marine, 
Farm and Hail Departments, which con- 
tinue as heretofore. 


: & = 


Hurt & Quin: Since February 1, Henry 
A. Brown has been special agent in South 
Carolina with headquarters in Columbia, 
having succeeded 7. A. Martin in this 
capacity. For the past four years Mr. 
3rown has been manager of the South 
Carolina Association of Insurance Agents. 


xk * 


Lumbermens Mutual: 1. P. Moore and 
Paul Brown have been advanced to senior 
executives and Rk. B. Bart, O. D. Moreen 
and M. S. Hughey have been appointed 
junior executives. Mr. Moore has been 
with the organization since 1932 and has 
been manager of the compensation under- 
writing department since 1941. Paul 
Brown was recently appointed head of the 
bond department, after serving as secre- 
tary of the Home Indemnity Company 
in charge of the bonding department, and 
previously for fifteen years as assistant 
secretary in charge of the bonding de- 
partment of the Southern Surety Com- 
pany. 
x & @ 


North America Group: New Brooklyn 
Office opened under management of W. 
Edwin Taeffner. All classes of business 
will be handled through the new office, 
the Indemnity Company’s former office 
being transferred to the new location. 
Charles J. Lotten is in charge of fire 
underwriting and William A. Barnett 
heads the casualty department. 

Betram S. Balch, agency superintend- 
ent, has been commissioned as Lieutenant 
(Senior Grade) in the U. S. Navy. Mr. 
Balch is widely-known among insurance 
agents of the country. 


x 2 @ 


North British Group: Coordination of 
the activities of the Metropolitan Fire, 
Automobile and Inland Marine Depart- 
ments, and the country-wide operations 
of the Brokerage & Service Departments, 
including the General Cover Department 
involving nation-wide accounts, is now 
being handled by Secretary H. B. Stan- 
den in addition to his present executive 


duties. Associated with him will be 
W. L. Chambers, secretary in direct 
charge of the Metropolitan Fire and 


Automobile Departments, E. P. Folley, 
general agent in charge of the Brokerage 
& Service Department, and J. Russell 
Cardona, general agent in charge of the 
Metropolitan Inland Marine Department. 





Security Group: Effective January 1, 
Lawrence H. Larson was named special 
agent for Western Pennsylvania for the 
Security, East and West and Connecticut 
Indemnity. Mr. Larson succeeded Kent 
Alexander, who is now an officer in the 
Naval Air Force. Since February, 1937, 
Mr. Larson has traveled the Western 
Pennsylvania territory for the Crum & 
Forster organization. 


x * * 


Springfield Group: Murray S. Bradish, 
formerly Maine special agent, now is 
state agent for this group of companies, 
Roy A. French, special agent, who for 
the past three years has been supervising 
the New Hampshire and Vermont fields, 
is associated with state agent Bradish in 
the supervision of the Maine territory. 


xk 


Standard Accident: Rankin Martin has 
been appointed resident vice president in 
charge of bonding operations in the New 
York branch office, leaving the position 
of production manager for the bond de- 
partment in the Home Office. Resident 
vice president G. J. McCredie continues 
in charge of general operations for the 
company in New York City. 


xx*«e* 


The Travelers: £. A. Nix, acting 
cashier, has been put in charge of the 
cashier’s department in the Indianapolis 
3ranch. L. S. Westgate, assistant cashier, 
has been called for military service. 
Jerry J. Costello, field assistant, casualty 
lines has changed his headquarters from 
the Detroit branch office to Saginaw, 
Michigan. Albert A. Christian, field as- 
sistant, fidelity and surety lines of the 
San Francisco branch office, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of those lines 
of the Dallas and Houston branch offices 
with headquarters in Dallas. 

Field changes for fidelity and surety 
lines affecting three branch offices have 
been announced. James R. Henry, as- 
sistant manager of fidelity and_ surety 
lines, Chicago, has been made manager 
of those lines at the companies’ 55 John 
Street office in New York City, succeed- 
ing Milton L. Perry, resigned. McClung 
Smith assumes Mr. Henry’s post in Chr- 
cago, leaving the position of assistant 
manager for the fidelity and surety lines 
in Kansas City. Raymond Johnston, field 
assistant of casualty lines, Chicago, 
branch, has been transferred to Kansas 
City to fill the post vacated by Mr. Smith. 

Donald R. Vorce, field assistant, casu- 
alty lines, of the Columbus, Ohio branch 
office, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the same branch. Charles 
A. Gilbert, chief clerk of the agency 
division, at the home office, has retired 
at his own request after more than forty 
vears of service. He is succeeded by 
Charles Schirm, who has been with The 
Travelers since 1920 and has assisted 
Mr. Gilbert since 1924. F 

Wilbur K. Porter, field assistant 0! 
casualty lines in the St. Louis branch 
office, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the same branch. 
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N. Y. FIRE POLICY FAVORED. 


ROPOSALS under considera- 

tion by several States for revision 
of their Standard fire insurance poli- 
cies generally favor the adoption of 
the revised New York form of con- 
tract which becomes effective in that 
State on July 1, 1943. 

Sentiment in New Jersey, where 
the present fire contract has been in 
use for over fifty years, is almost 
unanimously for adoption of the new 
New York policy. The insurance 
committee of the New Jersey State 
Bar Association and a special com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents have re- 
ported to Insurance Commissioner 
Agger that insurance companies and 
their representatives, adjusters, in- 
surance lawyers, large property 
owners and others, favor immediate 
adoption, with the effective date ex- 
tended several months to a year to 
enable those interested the opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the 
new terms and conditions of the 
policy. 

The Alabama Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Michigan 
Agents Association also are on rec- 
ord as approving the New York 
policy for use in their States. Legis- 
lative action, in the two States, 
toward this end is expected in the 
near future. Several months ago the 
Arizona Corporation Commission 
ordered the use of the revised New 
York Standard Fire Policy for fire 
insurance coverage written in that 


State after July 1, 1943. 


INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


EARLY four billion dollars 

were paid to the public last year 
by American insurance companies, 
according to an estimate by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies. 

The total is estimated at $3,905,- 
000,000, of which approximately 
66%, or $2,600,000,000, was paid 
in life insurance benefits. This per- 
centage represents a decrease of 
about 10% in the ratio of life bene- 
fits, as compared with payments 
made in other lines as recorded dur- 
ing the year 1941. This rise in pay- 
ments on “property” forms is a re- 
flection of the increase in value and 
consequent increased insurability of 
property during 1942. 

Because of the vast increase in 
industrial activity, workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits rose from $157,- 
000,000 in 1941 to an estimated 
$190,000,000 in 1942. Payments in 
fire insurance and allied lines rose 
from $523,000,000 in 1941 to an es- 
timated $660,000,000 last year, the 
increase having been due largely to 
the rise in ocean marine losses. An- 
other increase was observed in re- 
imbursements for property damage. 
personal injuries and deaths caused 
by automobiles, the estimated total 
of such payments during 1942 being 
$229,000,000, as compared with 
$209,000,000 during the previous 
year. Benefits paid in connection 
with accident and health insurance 
policies during last year are esti- 
mated at $160,000,000. Such bene- 
fits in 1941 totaled $155,500,000. 


TOWNER RATING BUREAU 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Towner Rating Bureau, Inc., 
A. F. Lafrentz, president, American 
Surety Company, Hale Anderson, 
vice president, Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, and J. P. Hacker, vice 
president, Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company, were elected direc- 
tors succeeding B. H. Bratney, vice 
president, Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, Wilmot M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, and R. H. Towner. 

R. Howard Bland, chairman, 
board of directors, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, Wallace J. Fal- 
vey, Ist vice president, Mass. Bond- 
ing & Insurance Company, H. P. 
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Stellwagen, executive vice president, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America and Martin W. 
Lewis, president of the bureau were 
all re-elected as directors. 


The directors re-elected Martin 
W. Lewis president and J. L. Kirk- 
wood secretary-treasurer. P. A. 
Zimmermann was re-appointed as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 

The present organization and its 
predecessor have been continuously 
in operation for a period of thirty- 
three years. During all of this pe- 
riod it has been the sole rate-making 
organization for fidelity, surety and 
forgery bonds, 




















Therefore, 
be it 
RESOLVED: 


That we, Americans all, will 
work and fight to make 1943 
our VICTORY YEAR— 


to buy—and buy war bonds 
and stamps—to help protect our 
national wealth, resources and 
personal possessions with the 
same force and might of a 
watchful, hard-hitting army, 
navy and air force— 

to help protect home pos- 
sessions of factory, houses, all 
buildings and timber against fire 
hazard from incendiary bombs, 
carelessly thrown matches and 
lighted cigarettes. To remove 
accumulation of waste and 
papers in which spontaneous 
combustion might occur 

to take every precaution 
against the outbreak of fire in 
any place or spot—to make sure 
that all property, large or small 
is adequately insured— 

to keep the home front safe, 
secure and intact so that when 
our VICTORIOUS boys come 
marching home their dwellings, 
factories, stores and other build- 
ings will be waiting for them 
to take over—but NOT IN 
ASHES. 

BE IT FURTHER RE. 
SOLVED that we, who deal in 
fire insurance and fire losses, 
will urge every home owner and 
business owner as his patriotic 
duty to immediately protect 
against fire hazard through 
watchfulness and insurance pro- 
tection in this time of war. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York 


THE FULTON 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John St., New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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TRAFFIC 


far from solved. It certainly 

has not been, when, even with 
the marked decrease in traffic fatali- 
ties, more than 30,000 were killed in 
the nation in 1942. The best that 
can be said of the rough guesses for 
1943 is that 20,000 killed is not so 
bad as 30,000 to 40,000. 

If scare headlines appeared in to- 
day’s newspapers announcing that, 
“14,000 war workers killed in wide- 
spread sabotage breaking out in na- 
tion’s war industries, hundreds of 
thousands injured; daring daylight 
air raids result in the fatal bombing 
of 6,000 Americans with 200,000 to 
300,000 more seriously maimed,” 
the public would be profoundly 
shocked. Yet it is safe to predict 
that traffic accidents in 1943 will 
cause an equivalent loss to the na- 
tion in one of its most critical hours. 
Moreover, the destruction or damag- 
ing of one or two million vehicles, 
with their tires, can be anticipated 
—vehicles and tires desperately 
needed in the war effort. 


Tis traffic accident problem is 


One Insidious Fallacy 


One of the most dangerous, in- 
sidious fallacies that is gaining broad 
acceptance today is that tire curtail- 
ment, reduced speed limits and gas- 
oline rationing are automatically 
solving the automobile accident 
problem. It follows, therefore, that 
there is no need to continue prose- 
cuting with vigor the job of reducing 
traffic accidents. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Fortunately, because of war con- 
ditions and their accompanying re- 
strictions, the drivers of America 
are more safety-minded than ever 
before. There is no better time, 
therefore, to convince them that the 
habits they are now learning should 
never be abandoned. This can only 
be done by launching the greatest 
war ever waged on traffic accidents. 
Our traffic safety leaders—public 
and private—have a large role to 
play while wartime regulations are 
in effect. 

It is obvious that war conditions 
have placed a great strain on our 
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ACCIDENTS 


by Automobile Accident Prevention Committee 
New York State Bar Association 


highway transportation system. 

First, Unprecedented quantities 
of materials must be moved to and 
from war production plants. Thou- 
sands of these plants receive and 
ship 60% to 70% of their materials 
by truck. For example, one tank 
arsenal depends on parts which come 
from 2,000 manufacturers in 120 
cities and many states. It is evident 
that highways are an integral part 
of our national production line. 


Millions of Workers 


Second, Millions of workers must 
be transported to and from these 
plants daily. About 70% of these 
workers ride in autos and few could 
change to buses or street cars because 
most of the latter already are over- 
crowded. Experiments are now be- 
ing made to remove seats in order to 
carry a greater number standing. 
Moreover, the migration of workers 
into unfamiliar territory is taking 
place on a very large scale, thus 
causing additional strain on facili- 
ties. 

Third, All types of military traf- 
fic must be handled, including sup- 
ply vehicles, soldiers on leave and 
troop movements. Special plans for 
attack or evacuation must be devel- 
oped to cope with possible future 
emergencies. 

Fourth, Practically no funds for 
new construction and as little as 
possible for maintenance and en- 
forcement will be available. In ad- 
dition, losses of personnel in police 
and other departments must be 
faced. Yet all of these forces must 
be kept at adequate strength and 
efficiency in the face of heavy turn- 
over. 

Fifth, Not only will it be neces- 
sary to do without any new vehicles 
or tires worth mentioning, but 





































progressive deterioration of those 
we have must be faced. The Baruch 
report indicated most clearly that 
new tires or even re-caps for non- 
essential use cannot be expected. 

Sixth, Not to be discounted is 
the significant and wide-spread feel- 
ing of confusion, anxiety and reck- 
lessness—“War Jitters.” Its effect 
on highway safety is apparent. 

Seventh, Most important of all, 
our manpower, rolling stock and 
goods must be protected against 
destruction by traffic accidents. A 
highly reliable study recently made 
for the Brookings Institute led to 
the conclusion that to keep our na- 
tion going for war purposes we 
must maintain some 20,000,000 au- 
tomobiles in use. If that number 
drops much lower, owing to the rub- 
ber shortage or any other reason, our 
workers will not get to their jobs. 
Accordingly, if this year the number 
of vehicles in service falls at the 
estimated rate, an even more desper- 
ate situation will arise. 

Moreover, although traffic acci- 
dents have decreased, this has been 
almost entirely among non-workers. 
The serious set-back to the war ef- 
fort occasioned by the death of ap- 
proximately 14,000 to 15,000 work- 
ers, the injury of hundreds of 
thousands more and the destruction 
of a million or two vehicles can 
readily be appreciated. 

Accidents, sometimes termed a 
peacetime “luxury,” are a criminal 
waste in war because most of them 
are so easily avoidable. 


Suggested Remedies 


Many concrete proposals have 
been offered in an effort to meet al- 
most impossible present-day condi- 
tions. The National Safety Council 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Traffic Accidents—Continued 


has been most helpful in assisting 
not only this Committee but other 
interested bodies and individuals in 
understanding and attempting to 
solve current traffic problems. The 
suggested remedies are not so com- 
plex nor so difficult as might seem 
necessary. Experience has demon- 
strated some of them to be not only 
simple, but also practical and effec- 
tive. Careful planning, efficient ad- 
ministration, and most of all, a will- 
ingness on the part of everyone to 
put up with inconvenience are called 
for. Some of the proposals follow. 

1. Non-essential and _ general 
driving must be cut to a minimum, 
and if necessary, to zero. Fortu- 
nately, W. M. Jeffers, the rubber 
czar, states that we shall not be 


forced to abandon entirely this type 
of driving if we use carefully what 
we now have. 

2. Rides must be shared with 
others, even though this will take 
time and trouble. The “swap ride” 
movement, promoted on a voluntary 
basis, has made fine progress in 
some places, little or none in others. 
Most checks still indicate that av- 
erage car occupancy is two or less 
where it should be four. It is evi- 
dent, however, that car-sharing 
should not mean overloading cars 
beyond normal capacity to a point 
where it would be so hazardous as to 
defeat its own purpose. 

3. Even less convenient, but 


equally necessary, is the general 
staggering of hours which many be- 
lieve will come in the not too distant 
future. New Jersey is the first state 








in the Union to have a comprehen- 
sive staggered hour program ordered 
officially by the State War Trans- 
portation Committee. Schools of 
every sort must adopt opening and 
closing hours conforming to a 
schedule prepared by the Committee, 
most of them being one hour later 
than formerly. Retail businesses in 
the business district of Newark 
must not open between 8 and 10 
A.M. nor close between 4 and 6 
P.M., and six large insurance and 
other companies must delay their 
opening and closing times by an 
hour. 

It is thought that this is the only 
way mass transportation companies 
can handle the loads which are be- 
ing thrust upon them. However, 
any program of this type must be 
started only after the most careful 
analysis, for more harm than good 
may result. Traffic experts may well 
work with local transit companies 
and the State War Transportation 
Committee, as well as with manufac- 
turers, merchants, schools and others 
in collecting and studying data on 
the numbers of people who must 
make certain journeys at certain 
times and how this relates to the 
available mass transportation facili- 
ties. From these studies practical 
and workable staggered hour pro- 
grams providing the greatest relief 
will evolve. 

4. What little we have must be 
used where it is most needed. For 
example, months ago the city traffic 
engineer of Detroit obtained ap- 
proval of the mayor and Council to 
devote the entire time of his depart- 
ment to the 15% of Detroit’s streets 
which carry 90% of the war traffic. 

5. Accident records must be 
given the fullest possible use to de- 
termine what is most needed. Every 
accident is a symptom of something 
wrong in the highway or in the way 
in which it is used. Accident rec- 
ords indicate the shifting of trans- 
portation concentrations from one 
highway or area to another and also 
the changing characteristics of that 
traffic. Thus they show the engineer, 
the traffic expert, the police, the 
motor vehicle administrator, the 
legislator, how to use his limited time 
and money to the greatest advantage. 

6. Preferred routes for use of 
essential traffic to and from war 
plants, and by-passes for other traffic 
should be determined and marked. 
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7. So-called “preventative main- 
tenance” to keep essential routes in 
first-class condition should be util- 
ized. Pavement holes delay traffic, 
reduce capacity, ruin tires and cause 
accidents. If desired materials and 
equipment cannot be had, substitutes 
can be obtained. 

8. Capacity and safety on these 
same essential highways can be in- 
creased by many minor improve- 
ments such as easing sharp curves 
fixing shoulders, removing view ob- 
structions. Ingenuity, in addition to 
substitute or temporary materials 
will often help traffic greatly at lit- 
tle cost. . 

9. Traffic signals and signs can 
be removed from places where they 
are no longer needed and placed 
where heavy traffic demands them 
The 35 mile per hour speed limit in 
addition to the reduction in traffic 
volume in many places, means that 
many intersections can get along 
without a signal or questionable 
lour-way stop signs. 

10. Where essential traffic re- 
quires the whole roadway, parking 
can be prohibited at all or certain 
hours, 

11. Left turns, and even cross 
traffic can be prohibited at points 
where essential traffic is verv heavy. 

12. Access roads to large, new 
war plants might possibly be ob- 
tained by cooperation with Federal 
officials and industries. 

13. Very few localities have traffic 
administrators. Placing in charge 
a competent individual whose chief 
responsibility is the traffic problem 
will go a long way toward solving it. 
_ 14. Cooperation with the almost 
innumerable Federal, State and other 
committees, boards and organiza- 
tions which are charged with amel- 
lorating the automobile accident 
problem is vitally important. 

15. Local action and _ initiative, 
however, are of paramount im- 
portance. The best possible plane 
for coordination is at the local and 
state level. Certainly this is a time 
for local initiative, for the complete 
abandonment of personal or political 
ambition on the one hand, and 
bureaucratic red tape on the other. 

16. Finally, nothing can take the 
place of the old, all too-familiar, 
and yet all-important methods of 
promoting highway safety: Reason- 
able uniform laws and regulations ; 
collection and use of accident rec- 
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GUARDIANS OF THE SEA 





In some navies, the submarine is intended 
as a commerce raider. American craft of 
this type have duties with the battle fleet. 
Moving far ahead of the battleships and 
cruisers, they search out enemy ships, re- 
porting their location back to the fleet by 
radio. When battle is joined, the sub- 
marine takes position to be on the path 
of homeward-bound enemy ships. All 
U. S. submarines are powered by diesel 
engines when operating on the surface; 
when submerged, their twin shafts are 
driven by battery-powered motor-genera- 
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tors. New-type vessels displace over 1500 
tons, carry torpedo tubes bow and stern. 





In war or peace the U. S. Navy stands ready 
to help guard the world’s shipping lanes. 
Less dramatic, but also vital, is the protec- 
tion furnished by marine insurance against 
today’s unusual hazards threatening ships 
and cargoes. Specialists in marine insurance 
underwriting since 1872, Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., offers Agents and Brokers nationwide 
facilities and a thoroughly trained staff of 
experts to help solve ocean and inland ma- 
rine insurance problems. 
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ords; engineering skill applied ° 


routing, signs, signals and the like, 
as well as physical improvements ; 
better law enforcement by the police ; 
more thorough driver licensing and 
examination; driver training; child 
and adult education; safety promo- 
tion; and organized coordination of 
the whole program. 


Safety-Responsibility Act 


The New York Motor Vehicle 
Safety-Responsibility Act, drafted 





and actively guided through passage 


by this Committee, is playing a 
worthwhile role in the general field 
of automobile accident prevention 
and compensation. 

According to one Albany official. 
the new Law, ending its first year of 
operation on January first, is prov- 
ing a decided success. 284,285 re- 
ports of automobile accidents had 
been received up to November 1, 
1942 under the broad requirements 
of the Anderson Act. In some cases 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Traffic Accidents—Continued 


apparent increases in 1942 over 
1941 in minor accidents are ac- 
counted for by the more stringent 
reporting provisions. Thus, while ac- 
cidents have decreased, the report- 
ing of some has been increased. The 
value of these reports, assuming 
proper use is made of them, is ob- 
vious. Not only may they perform 
the functions outlined above under 
#5 of “Suggested Remedies.” 
Among other uses, they afford the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
a basis for exercising his power 
under the Act whereby he can drive 
the worst drivers from the roads, 
or at least assure society it will be 
financially compensated by requir- 
ing proof for the future from such 
motorists. 

A total of $451,720 in “security” 
had been deposited up to November 
1, 1942 by uninsured drivers in- 
volved in reportable accidents. This 
total was represented by $396,204 in 
cash, $53,461 in surety bonds and 


$2,055 in negotiable securities. In 
addition, the uninsured individuals 
who posted security were required 
to furnish financial responsibility for 
the future. 

While it is difficult to determine 
the amount of automobile liability 
insurance now in force, accident re- 
ports received by the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles indicate that about 
78% of those involved were covered 
by insurance. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the Law approximately 
30% were insured. Moreover, in 
comparing the new Anderson Act 
with the rejected Compulsory In- 
surance Bill, the broader coverage 
resulting from the adoption of this 
solution should be given important 
recognition along with that of the 
percentage increase in the number 
insured. 


Records of the Voluntary 


Assigned Risk Bureau, the supple- 
menting mechanism to the Safety- 
Responsibility Act whereby worth- 
while 
insurance 


risks unable to _ secure 
for themselves through 
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Adequate insurance protec- 
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practical needs of your assured. 
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well to investigate the complete. 
facilities of the General Accident 
and Potomac organizations. 
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normal channels are assisted in their 
efforts, definitely show from the 
number and character of rejected 
applications that the Law is driving 
the reckless and undesirable drivers 
from the roads. 

Moreover, while the Bureau in 
cooperation with the insurance 
companies has maintained a liberal 
attitude, the difficulty in obtaining 
insurance experienced by individuals 
with unsatisfactory records has had 
a salutary effect. In addition, the 
extra premiums charged on assigned 
risks has caused applicants to realize, 
once their pocketbooks are hit, that 
they must improve their driving 
habits. Otherwise, higher rates will 
persist and eventually the fear of 
no insurance with consequent can- 
cellation of driving privileges might 
become a reality. 

This Committee has been actively 
cooperating with State officials to 
make the Safety-Responsibility Law 
a more workable and useful statute 
—one which has already so greatly 
benefited the people of the State. 
The Act has been characterized as 
an intelligent and modern solution 
of the serious automobile accident 
problem. Not only has it aimed at 
compensation in an even more 
comprehensive way than Compul- 
sory Insurance, but it has gone a 
long way toward safety and the 
preservation of life and property. It 
represents a great advance in motor 
vehicle legislation which has _ been 
welcomed by all thoughtful citizens 
concerned with the gravity of the 
problem. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing suggestions are 
offered, without recommendation, in 
the hope that the automobile acci- 
dent problem will continue to receive 
the close attention and study it has 
in the past. The demands of war, 
indeed, the demands of the peace 
that is to come, make imperative the 
continuation of constructive efforts 
in promoting safety on our high- 
ways. There was never a more 
auspicious time to convince an al- 
ready safety-conscious public that 
the greatest campaign ever waged 
on traffic accidents must necessarily 
now begin. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CRANDALL MELVIN, Chairman 
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CENSORSHIP RESTRICTIONS 


NSURANCE companies and 
brokers throughout the United 


States have been warned, by Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle, of the 
dangers of transmitting to any for- 
eign country information concerning 
insurance contracts. 

Information relating to cargoes, 
hulls, plants, supplies, equipment 
and similar matters, as well as to 
personnel engaged in the war pro- 
gram, cannot be sent abroad in con- 
nection with insurance contracts 
without reason to believe that the 
information may be used to the in- 
jury of the United States or to the 
advantage of a foreign nation. The 
dangers inherent in the transmission 
of such information, the Attorney 
General has emphasized, are present 
even though the information may be 
destined only for neutral countries 
or for our allies. 

The Office of Censorship, how- 
ever, is prepared to consider prob- 
lems growing out of restrictions 
whereby, under the supervision and 
control of Censorship, limited in- 
formation required for insurance 
and reinsurance purposes may be 
transmitted abroad under conditions 
which do not violate censorship 
terms. 

The establishment of the British 
Insurance Communications Office or 
“BICO” has already received the 
approval of the Office of Censor- 
ship. All preliminary details for the 
setting up of this central communi- 
cations office, which have been 
worked out by representatives of the 
entire British market, both marine 
and non-marine, have been com- 
pleted, and a group of experts is 
expected to arrive from London 
shortly to start operations. All 
cables and other communications 
from insurance companies and 
brokers in the United States to the 
United Kingdom will be handled by 
this new office. ; 


W. D. C. CLARIFIES 
“ENEMY NATIONALS" 


AMES W. CLOSE, Assistant 
General Counsel of the War Dam- 
age Corporation, has reported to the 
Insurance Executives Association 
that the corporation’s intention, as 
evidenced by memorandum No. 16, 
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Blackouts and dim-outs increase the threat of burglary and robbery 
... emphasizing the need for adequate protection. 


It’s a good time to sell Residence Burglary Insurance and the other 
forms — Office, Store, Safe Deposit Box, Mercantile, Safe, Messenger 
and Payroll. Up-to-the-minute advertising and production assistance 
is available to Standard agents and brokers on these and other 
“miscellaneous” Casualty and Bonding coverages. 


Standard of Detroit is ready to help you take full advantage of today’s 
business-building opportunities. A Standard field man will give 
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is now limited solely to withholding 
from nationals of Germany or Japan 
the protection afforded by its poli- 
cies. Such nationals who made ap- 
plication for insurance and obtained 
a policy endorsed as required, since 
October 5, 1942, in fact, have no 
insurance, but in the absence of the 
endorsement required by Memo- 
randa to Fiduciary Agents Nos. 13 


and 16 courts would, in his opinion, 
construe the corporation’s policies 
of insurance as valid, enforceable 
obligations. Conditions set forth in 
Memoranda Nos. 13 and 16 are not 
retroactive and no attempt has been 
made by the W.D.C., for practical 
reasons, to rewrite or otherwise dis- 
turb the many contracts executed 
prior to Oct. 5. 
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Insurance and the War—Continued 


Those who advance this theory urge 
that we adopt a strong war exclusion 
clause and then provide for the pur- 
chase, by those who want it, of 
further coverage to fill the gap. 
This would mean a slight increase 
in the cost of insurance to those who 
desire full protection, but it should 


not be substantial because certainly 
most of the purely fire losses which 
may occur are now covered either 
by the fire policy or the War Dam- 
age Corporation. 


Rewrite War Clause 


The simplest and most satisfac- 
tory way to correct the situation 








Admitted Policyholders 
Assets Surplus 
$5,506,442.81 $1,522,222.43 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Automobile 
General Liability 
Accident and Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
H. G. EVANS, President 
Home Office , ‘ ° Reading, Pennsylvania 











would be to rewrite the war ex- 
clusion clause, eliminate those words 
which are obsolete, and add the fol- 
lowing exclusion, which is the identi- 
cal language of the War Damage 
Corporation policy : 


“This company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage which 
may result from enemy attack, 
including any action taken by the 
military, naval or air forces of 
the United States in resisting 
enemy attack.” 


If this were done, a person suffering 
a loss under circumstances which 
might or might not be covered by 
the Federal insurance would first 
try to collect from the War Dam- 
age Corporation. If the courts hold 
that the loss does not fall within 
the scope of the Federal insurance, 
it would be covered by the fire pol- 
icy. The policyholder would not fall 
in between the two. 


Proposed Amendment 


It may be argued that the pro- 
posed amendment will only apply to 
new policies and will not give full 
protection to the holders of the mil- 
lions of fire policies now outstand- 
ing. While it is true that no change 
can be made in the fire policy which 
will take away rights which the pub- 
lic now has, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the companies from issuing a 
declaration in this emergency that 
they will construe the policies out- 
standing to contain the revised war 
clause. Such a declaration would 
undoubtedly be binding upon the 
companies and the policyholder 
could elect whether or not he wished 
to stand on the new or the old 
clause. 

The public perhaps does not suffi- 
ciently understand that the fire pol- 
icy covers only fire losses. If pro- 
tection is desired from aircraft, 
vehicles, explosion, riot, malicious 
mischief, vandalism, and other sim- 
ilar dangers, it must be bought and 
paid for. The extended cover en- 
dorsement should be rewritten to 
take in the possible coverages not 
provided by the War Damage 
Corporation. A war exclusion 
clause similar to that recommended 
for fire policies would protect both 
the companies and the public. No 
legislation is necessary for this. 
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As this is a national as well as a 
state matter, it would be helpful if 


a definite recommendation were 
made to the state legislatures by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners so that uniformity 
may prevail. The companies have 
waited a long time and still have 
made no provision for the bridging 
of the gap. It is fortunate that the 
Axis powers are too busy to bomb 
our shores. If losses should occur, 
there might be severe criticism of 


the delay. 
Non-Profit Dental Corporations 


We have had seven years’ experi- 
ence with Non-Profit Hospital Cor- 
porations and they have been suc- 
cessful. There are nine organizations 
in the State, located in New York, 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Jamestown, Geneva and 
Watertown. The number of sub- 
scribers is approximately 1,800,000. 
There are over 10,000,000 subscrib- 
ers to similar plans in the United 
States. 

The growth of the Hospital Plans 
aroused interest in the medical or- 
ganizations. The law was accord- 
ingly broadened and ten Medical 
Expense Indemnity Corporations 
were organized. Four of them failed 
of success and have been abandoned. 
There are now six—two upstate and 
four in New York City. So far the 
New York City organizations have 
made little progress although the 
outlook is now more promising than 
it has been. They are still in the 
experimental stage. Upstate these 
Medical Plans seem to appeal to 
larger numbers. There are some 
20,000 subscribers upstate and only 
about 5,000 in New York City. It is 
important that these plans succeed 
as they may have a great deal of 
bearing upon the problem of social 
security. 

The three Dental Societies located 
in New York City and adjoining 
counties have worked out a plan 
which may be of unusual educational 
benefit to the community. Under 
the existing law there is no oppor- 
tunity for them to incorporate and 
try out their plan. There would 
seem to be no reason why the den- 
tists should not have the same op- 
portunity that the hospitals and 
physicians now have. The extension 
of Article IX-C to include Dental 
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Corporations is recommended. In 
view of the fact that the contem- 
plated plan provides for service and 
not cash indemnity and that service 
plans are generally more desirable 
it would probably be wise to limit 
the authorization to service plans. 


Meeting the Depression 
One of the most difficult and com- 


plexing problems ever faced by the 
Insurance Department has been the 
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liquidation of more than one hun- 
dred insurance companies following 
the crash of 1933. The economic 
crisis resulted in the failure of many 
financial institutions and made nec- 
essary the expansion of the Depart- 
ment’s liquidation activities. 

In 1933 and 1934, all of the major 
mortgage guaranty companies and 
the largest company in the surety 
field failed. These had outstanding 
guarantees in excess of two billions 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance and the ‘War—Continued 
of dollars, involving hundreds of 
thousands of creditors and thou- 
sands of parcels of real estate and 
mortgages. The last ten years, with- 
out question, have been the most 
eventful in the history of the Liqui- 
dation Bureau. 


Liquidation Bureau 


On December 1, 1938, the various 
companies in liquidation were 
brought together to form what is 
known as the Liquidation Bureau 
located at 160 Broadway, New York 
City. As of December 1, 1938, and 
since that date, ninety companies 
have been in process of active liqui- 
dation, many of them small with 
relatively few problems, but many 
with assets and claims running into 
millions of dollars. 


Of those ninety companies, 
twenty-six were title and mortgage 
and sixty-four insurance companies 
other than title and mortgage. The 
liquidation proceedings have been 
completed in fifty companies and 
have been substantially completed in 
twenty-eight more, leaving substan- 
tial work yet to be done in only 
twelve companies. 


Millions in Claims 


Since 1939 claims, running into 
several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, have been determined by the 
Department and approved by the 
Courts. In most instances, the al- 
lowed claims greatly exceed the 
realizable value of the assets. At 
the end of 1942, all claims against 
the title and mortgage companies 
had been fixed and there remained 








NOW IS THE TIME!! 


Now is the time to sell War Damage coverage; 
to see that your customers get the protective 
information which they need; to tell your com- 
munity how insurance works to protect them! 
Our wartime field service and informative sales- 
helps are set up to help you do just these things! 
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only a few open claims in the ma- 
jority of the other companies. 

Between December 1, 1938 and 
December 31, 1942, the Liquidation 
Bureau paid dividends to creditors 
of the various companies totalling 
approximately $45,000,000. In ad- 
dition, some $3,200,000 is to be paid 
to creditors of the New York Title 
& Mortgage Company as soon as 
court sanction is granted. 


Constructive Legislation 


Since becoming Superintendent of 
Insurance on May 10, 1935, there 
have been seven sessions of the Leg- 
islature. The legislation which was 
enacted has been as constructive and 
as far reaching as any since the 
Armstrong Investigation. 

During all of this time there has 
been a Democratic State administra- 
tion with continuous Republican 
control in the Assembly. R. Foster 
Piper and Russell Wright have 
been Chairmen of the Assembly In- 
surance Committee. In the Senate 
the Democratic majority control 
during the years 1936, 1937 and 
1938 was represented by the late 
Duncan T. O’Brien as Chairman of 
the Insurance Committee. Since 
1939 the Committee has had as its 
Chairman Honorable William H. 
Hampton, a Republican. 


In all the time that I have been 
Superintendent there has not been 
any question of politics in insurance 
legislation. Both Houses have al- 
ways cooperated fully and have 
given unfailing help on a non-parti- 
san basis. 


The constructive _legislation 
passed by the Legislature in- 
cludes a complete revision of the 
New York Insurance Law; a pro- 
vision permitting the life insurance 
companies to make investments in 
low cost housing; a law permitting 
insurance companies to become ac- 
tive in providing low rental housing 
and redeveloping real estate in the 
large cities of this state ; a provision 
reducing the rate of interest charged 
on life insurance policy loans; the 
new standard fire policy ; the rewrit- 
ing of the laws on industrial insur- 
ance ; a bill extending the provisions 
of the non-profit hospital service 
plans and permitting the formation 
of medical indemnity corporations; 
the creation of The Life Insurance 
Guaranty Corporation. 
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CCORDING to an article in the 
January issue of Reader’s Digest 

by Allan A. Michie, who has just 
returned from England with new 
and revealing facts about RAF raids 
over Germany, damage far surpass- 
ing anything achieved by the Luft- 
waffe in its blitz against Britain in 
1940-41 has been inflicted by the 
1942 RAF offensive against Ger- 
many. Eight of the Reich’s 35 key 
cities have been devastated on a far 
greater scale than London’s City or 
Coventry and the RAF has destroyed 
300,000 homes and made hundreds 
of thousands more uninhabitable. 
About 10,000,000 Germans, one- 
eighth the population of the Reich, 
have been affected by the RAF raids. 
Our English contemporary, Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor, 
has just reported that Mr. Ernest 
Brown, Minister of Health, disclosed 
at a conference in London recently 
that just over 2,750,000 houses in 
England and Wales had been dam- 
aged by bombs since the outbreak of 
war. Of this total—which repre- 
sented more than one out of every 
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BOMBING DAMAGE 


five houses in the country—2,500,000 
had been repaired by the local au- 
thorities and were occupied. He ex- 
plained that the 250,000 houses still 
out of action included fewer than 
150,000 which were subsequently 
torn down and not repaired. Nearly 
all the remaining 100,000 had re- 
ceived first-aid repairs, but for 
various reasons were not occupiable 
at the present time. Against the loss 
of under 150,000 there had been 
brought into use 135,000 new houses 
which were in course of construc- 
tion at the outbreak of war. The 
figure of 2,750,000 houses damaged 
included a very large proportion of 
cases of minor damage where the 
people never left their houses at all, 
but it did not include houses which 
suffered no more than broken win- 
dows. In May of last year, Mr. 
Brown said, the number of houses 
damaged in the London area was 
about twice that for the rest of the 
country, but now the proportion be- 
tween London and the provinces was 
almost equal. 

The British Ministry of Informa- 


tion revealed that up to the end of 
1941 the Germans had killed 43,667 
civilians and sent 50,387 to hospitals 
by dropping 190,000 bombs on 
Great Britain, not including in- 
cendiaries. 375,000 Londoners were 
made homeless. 


The War Damage Commission 
further amplified the statement of 
the Minister of Health that at least 
2,750,000 houses had been damaged 
by adding that other classes of prop- 
erty, including shops, offices, fac- 
tories, farms, churches, licensed 
premises, commercial buildings, 
schools, and hospitals, bring this 
total up to approximately 3,000,000 
properties. 


In addition to these claims by in- 
dividuals, repairs have been carried 
out by local authorities to 2,500,000 
houses. The Commission repays to 
the authorities the cost of this work, 
and these sums, together with certain 
payments on account to public 
utilities, make up the total of £86,- 
500,000 given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 
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Get Your Share of Profits — Sell 
This “Little Daredevil’’ Policy! 


These uncertain times, it’s easy to 
interest parents in a child-accident 
policy. That’s why it will pay you to 
examine this dramatic folder! It de- 
scribes the special features of the 
policy in a way that can bring you 
more volume. Let it go to work for 
you convincing parents that this is 
the protection they want their child 
to have. 


Alert Salesmen Find This 
a Real “Sales” Folder! 


The combinec talents of several 
direct mail specialists bring you 
this clear-cut presentation of the 
full advantages of this policy to 
mail your prospects! 


ACCIDENT +» CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 
United States Head Office 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CONSERVE MANPOWER 
AUL V. McNUTT, chairman, 


War Manpower Commission, in 
calling upon business and industry 
for their enthusiastic support of the 
national safety movement, pointed 
out that since Pearl Harbor more 
Americans have been lost to the war 
effort through accidents on the home 
front than have been killed, wounded 
or captured in military and naval 
operations. Announced casualties in 
the U. S. armed forces since Pearl 
Harbor have totaled 58,307, includ- 
ing those missing. Casualties to 
American workers through on-and- 
off-the-job accidents in the same pe- 
riod have numbered 46,300 dead, 
4,000,000 injured. The Metropolitan 
Life reports that deaths in major 
disasters—those taking five.or more 
lives—jumped to a total of over 2,- 
600 in 1942, more than two and one- 
half times as many as in 1941. In 
the U. S. more persons die from in- 
juries sustained in accidents every 
month than have been mortally 
wounded by enemy air raids on 
Great Britain in any one month of 
the war so far. Our worst months 
for accident tolls exceed by 1,000 or 
more deaths the 6,955 air raid fatali- 
ties suffered in England in Septem- 
ber, 1940 when they were at a peak. 


TEXAS CONTINUES 17!45% 
COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION 


HE Board of Insurance Com- 

missioners of Texas has unani- 
mously denied the petition of the 
Texas Employers Insurance Asso- 
ciation that the allowable expense 
loading on workmen’s compensation 
insurance be reduced from 40.15% 
to 35.20% with a $10 expense con- 
stant. Of the total requested reduc- 
tion of 4.95% all but 0.52% was to 
be taken from acquisition expense 
allowance, including agency com- 
missions and field supervision. 

The board took the stand that 
since the proposed reductions were 
to be taken practically entirely from 
the acquisition item, they bore no 
relationship to excessive profits al- 
legedly made by insurers and that 
to use operating costs of both stock 
and direct companies in determining 
the expense elements would be un- 
fair and confiscatory. 


FALL RIVER SALVAGE 


EN thousand tons of raw rubber, 

representing more than half of 
the total involved in the Firestone 
conflagration at Fall River October, 
1941, have been salvaged and are 
now being used in the production 
of vital war products. Recovery of 
this rubber by the Underwriters 
Salvage Company in cooperation 
with the Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tion and the Firestone Rubber & 
Latex Products Company is a testi- 
monial to American efficiency and 
enterprise. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, in a special release coy- 
ering the salvage operations, out- 
lined fully the difficulties involved in 
the reclamation of this precious 
material. To extract wreckage from 
the salvaged rubber chunks, the Un- 
derwriters Salvage Company de- 
vised a novel method which, in fact, 
amounted to a steam laundry. The 
equipment of this laundry consisted 
of a boiler of sufficient capacity to 
supply steam to six nozzles. Be- 
neath each nozzle a pit was dug. 
Each pit was covered by a roller 
conveyor to facilitate handling the 
rubber and to catch the dirt and 
muck as it was blown off the huge 
blocks of rubber by live steam at 
200 lbs. pressure. 

When it is considered that the 
total rubber involved in the Fire- 
stone fire comprised between 5% 
and 10% of the country’s crude rub- 
ber supply, the successful salvage 
completion takes on an added sig- 
nificance, as it alleviates to some 
extent our inadequate rubber stocks. 


INSURANCE FIELD 
CHANGES 


HE Insurance Field Co., Louis- 

ville, has announced the follow- 
ing changes in its official personnel, 
effective January 1: 

M. W. Davidson has been elected 
president and Fred C. Crowell, Jr., 
has been named editor, succeeding 
John E. Puckette, resigned. John 
Buchanan, Louisville, and George 
R. Rice, Atlanta, have been elected 
vice presidents; Robert G. Griffin 
has been elected treasurer and 
named business manager ; Byron C. 
Grimes has been elected secretary. 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


Reciprocals 


Fire Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal.: Licensed on 
November 20 with authority to write fire, marine, plate glass, 
burglary, sprinkler, automobile, aircraft and miscellaneous in- 
surance. It began business with surplus of $150,000 which was 
contributed by the Fire Underwriters Association, its attorney- 
in-fact. The latter is owned and controlled by the same interests 
as the Farmers Underwriters Association, attorney-in-fact for 
Farmers Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange, and Truck 
Underwriters Association, attorney-in-fact for Truck Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

New York Fire & Marine Underwriters, New York, N. Y.: 
This formerly inactive Lloyds association was acquired in March 
by interests identified with the John F. Curry Agency of New 
York. Underwriters subscriptions totaling $52,500 were paid in 
up to September 30. Business is confined to marine coverage 
including war risk. Maximum retention is $2,500 on war risk. 
Normal marine lines are reinsured 100% 


CHANGES IN TITLE 


Stock Fire Companies 


Tennessee Automobile Insurance Company, Knoxville, Tenn. : 
Adopted title “Tennessee Automobile Insurance Company and 
Odin Fire and Marine Company” in September, coincident with 
the establishment of a fire insurance department. 


Mutual Fire Companies 


Farmers Mutual Fire & Lightning Insurance Company of 
Humboldt, Hartford, S. D.: Amended articles of incorporation 
and changed name to Humboldt Farmers Mutual on June 2. 

German Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Huron, 
Tuscola and Sanilac Counties, Sebewaing, Mich.: Adopted title 
Sebewaing Fire Insurance Company of Huron, Tuscola and 
Sanilac Counties on January 26. 





Automobile 
Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 


Liability 





PREFERRED 


AS DEFINED BY THE DICTIONARY: 


“Set above or before in estimation. or favor; regarded or 
honored before another; held in greater favor; liked better.” 


Tue record of “PREFERRED” performance 
for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


Since 1885 The Preferred Acci- 


Minnesota Implement Mutual [ire Insurance Company, 
Owatonna, Minn.: Adopted title Mutual Implement and Hard- 
ware Insurance Company on April 21. 

The Patrons of Industry Fire Insurance Samoa of Cort- 
land County, N. Y., Cortland, N. Adopted title “The 


Farmers Cooperative Insurance Service, ‘Inc., of Cortland 
County” on October 28. 
CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
Stock Fire Companies 
American Title and Insurance Company, Miami, Fla.: Capital 


increased from $175,000 to $275,000 on June 13 by issuance of 
new stock at par. 

Appalachian Insurance Company, Providence, R. I.: During 
1942 the paid-in capital was increased by $3,500 and a further 
$3,500 was added to surplus account. 

Church Properties Fire Insurance Corporation, — York, 
N. Y.: Paid-in capital increased from $200,000 to $250,000 and 
additional surplus of $150,000 was contributed in July. 

Dearborn National Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich.: 
Effective June 30 paid-in capital was reduced from $507,300 
(par $50) to $200,000 (par $1) by retirement of shares. 

Eagle Fire Insurance Company, Newark, N. J.: Capital re- 
duced from $815,000 to $505,300 on July 30 by change in par 
value from $2.50 to $1.55 per share, thus releasing $309,700 to 
the surplus. account. 

Excess Reinsurance Company of America, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
In October the paid-in capital was increased from $200,000 to 
$250,000 and a further $25,000 was added to its surplus account. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, San Francisco, Cal.: 
Stockholders, on November 12, approved change in the capital 
stock from $7,500,000 (par $25) to $5,092,320 (par $10). Old 
$25 par value shares were exchanged for 1% shares of the 
new $10 par value stock. The remaining shares (64,086) were 
offered in exchange for publicly held Home Fire & Marine and 
Occidental shares in the ratio of 0.75 for each Home and 0.45 
for each Occidental. 


number of policyholders and has 


cemented the mutually profitable 
relationship between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers—a large 


dent Insurance Company has de- 
fended its policyho ders against 


: loss. Through good times, wars and 
Comp ensation depressions—it has _—_> lived A majority of whom have been “Pre- 
to its slogan of “PROMPT ferred Producers” for a long period 
e ING PREFERRED” of years. 


You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING 
PREFERRED” 


Prompt settlement of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever increasing 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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@ News of American Flying Fortresses dropping 1-ton demolition bombs on 
Nazi submarines at their concrete hideouts in the French port of Lorient 
means that fewer of our sailors and merchant seamen will be floating on 
life rafts in the cold. storm-tossed Atlantic. It will also mean that more 
supplies will get through. to enable our men to win this war sooner. 

Such news is particularly weleome to Marine Underwriters, who insure 
America’s ships and cargoes. We are also proud to serve by furnishing 
Inland Marine and Transportation Floaters for war industries, as well as 
the commercial and personal requirements of today. 


MARINE OFFICE 


AMERICA 





116 JOHN STREET -NEw YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON 


sT. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE : 
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Interstate Insurance Company, Newark, N. J.: Capital in- 
creased from $200,000 to $400,000 on October 26 by transfer of 
$200,000 from the surplus account. 

North Star Reinsurance Corporation, New York, N. Y.: 
Capital increased from $600,000 to $1,000,000 and additional 
surplus of $600,000 contributed on April 10. 

Plymouth Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl.: Effective as of 
June 30, the paid-in capital stock was reduced from $500,000 
to $200,000 and surplus was reduced from $739,000 to $139,000 
through retirement of shares. 

Premier Insurance Company, San ,Francisco, Cal.: Capital 
advanced from $100,000 to $200,000 on May 14 by payment of a 
100% stock dividend. 

Southeastern Fire Insurance Company, Greenville, S. C.: 
Capital increased from $200,000 to $350,000 and additional 
surplus of $75,000 was contributed in January. 

Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: By 
sale of new stock at three times par in December the paid-in 
capital was increased from $200,000 to $250,000 and an addi- 
tional $100,000 was added to surplus account. The additional 
funds were contributed by Rhode Island Insurance Company, 
which owns all of the outstanding stock. 


RETIREMENTS 


Stock Casualty Companies 
Illinois Casualty Company, Springfield, Ill.: Reinsured by 
Hawkeye Casualty Company on July 2. 

Mercer Casualty Company, Celina, Ohio: Effective Novem- 
ber 5, the Celina Mutual Casualty Company purchased all of 
the outstanding stock and reinsured all outstanding liabilities 
of this company. 
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Union Insurance Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Purchased in September by American ~— Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. As of December 1, the automobile lia- 
bility, property damage and plate glass To were reinsured 
in the American States Insurance Company, and the automobile 
material damage and fire and allied lines with the American 
States Fire Insurance Company. All of the remaining assets 
and liabilities of the Union were assumed by the American 
States Insurance Company as of December 31. 

Wisconsin Accident and Health Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: All outstanding policies were reinsured by the 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, as of December 31. 


Mutual and Assessment Casualty Companies 


Colonial Mutual Compensation Insurance Company, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Cal.: Converted to stock company under the title 
Colonial Insurance Company. 

Columbia Accident Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb.: Vol- 
untarily retired from business on March 2. 

Empire Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.: Paul F. 
Jones, Illinois Director of Insurance, appointed receiver. 

Guarantee Insurance Company, Ltd., Mutual, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Converted to stock company under the title Guarantee 
Insurance Company. 

Michigan Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich.: Merged with 
Travelers Casualty Insurance Company, Chicago, to form 
Northern Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago. 

Mid-Continent Mutual Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Taken over by Wisconsin Insurance Department for liquidation 
on July 14. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


St. Paul Casualty Company, St. Paul, Minn.: Newell R. 
Johnson, Minnesota Commissioner of Insurance, was appointed 
receiver on April 16. 

Savings Mutual Casualty Company, Peoria, IIll.: Reinsured 
by Illinois National Casualty Company as of September 24. 

Travelers Casualty Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.: Merged 
with Michigan Casualty Company, Detroit, to form Northern 
Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago. 


Hospital and Medical Service Plans 


Associated Health Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y.: Taken 
over by New York Liquidation Bureau on August 12. 

Mutual Hospitalization Association, Cleveland, Ohio: Liqui- 
dated by Ohio Insurance Department under court order. 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Metropolitan Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by Lloyds 
Casualty Insurer, Houston, as of August 21. 

National Automobile Owners’ Inter-Insurance Association, 
Gladstone, Mich.: Commissioner of Insurance Eugene P. Berry 
of the State of Michigan has been named liquidating re- 
ceiver for this exchange, which was placed in temporary re- 
ceivership in February. 


NEW COMPANIES 
Stock Casualty Companies 


Colonial Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal.: Converted 
from Colonial Mutual’ Compensation Insurance Company, Ltd., 
on February 19, with approval of policyholders. At date of 
organization capital was $100,000 and surplus $100,000. 

Guarantee Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal.: Converted 
from Guarantee Insurance Company, Ltd., Mutual in April, with 





approval of policyholders. At date of organization capital was 
$100,000 and surplus $100,000. 

Lackawanna Casualty Insurance Company, Old Forge, Pa.: 
Licensed October 6, with a paid-in capital and surplus of 
$100,000 and $50,000 respectively. 

Potomac Indemnity Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed 
on December 3 to transact a general casualty business, with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,000,000. It was organized 
to operate as an affiliate of the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Mutual and Assessment Casualty Companies 


Hawkeye Mutual Bonding Company, Des Moines, Iowa: As 
of April 4, the Iowa Home Owners Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa (a fire company), converted its opera- 
tions to the writing of fidelity and surety bonds and adopted 
the above title. 

Northern Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, IIl.: This 
company was formed by merger of the Travelers Casu: ilty 
Insurance Company, Chicago and the Michigan Casualty Com- 
pany, Detroit, effective September 18. 

Protective Health & Accident Company, Omaha, Neb.: Li- 
censed February 13, as an assessment health and accident com- 
pany with a contributed surplus of $12,500. 

Safety Mutual Casualty Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.: Li- 
censed by the Missouri Insurance Department as a miscellaneous 
mutual on ‘December 28, with an initial guaranty fund of $25,000, 
to write workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability insur- 
ance. 

Hospital and Medical Service Plans 

Northwest Hospital Service Plan, Portland, Ore.: Licensed 
in May by the Oregon Insurance Department. 


Oregon Physicians’ Service, Salem, Ore.: Licensed in April 
by the Oregon Insurance Department. 
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INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks : ere 
United States Government bonds 
All other bonds , 
Stocks 

First mortgage loans FHA 

Other first mortgage loans 

Real estate sold under contract 
Home office building 

All other real estate ..... : 
Accrued interest and rents .. 
Due from insurance companies 
.. (Not over 90 days) 

Other admitted assets . 


$ 554,398.69 
2,316,817.02 
916,549.61 
505,468.00 
628,894.91 
77,470.30 
104,100.00 
93,419.96 
38,850.00 
36,402.98 
330,953.47 


44,262.47 
$5,647,587.41 


Note: The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis 
in an actual market value 


of Insurance Commissioners. O; 


LIABILITIES 


$3,307,981.13 
375,748.21 
16,889.55 
36,042.28 
51,057.85 


Unearned premiums 

Reserve for losses ... 

Reserve for adjustment expense 
Reserve for taxes . 

All other liabilities 


$ 500,000.00 

Surplus 1,359,868.39 
Treatyholders’ surplus 1,859,868.39 
$5,647,587.41 


scribed by the National Association 
is the total admitted assets would be increased to 


$5,694,662.33 and the net surplus to $1,406,943.31. Securities carried at $500,000.00 in the above statement are 


deposited as required by law. 


REINSURANCE—FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 


Benjamin Franklin Health Service, Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
Licensed April 22, as a medical expense corporation. 

Community Medical Care, Inc., New York, N. Y.: Licensed 
March 24, as a non-profit medical indemnity corporation. 

Medical-Surgical Plan of New Jersey, Newark, N. J.: Li- 
censed June 8, as a medical service corporation. 


Reciprocal 


Progress Insurance Association, Chicago, Ill.: Licensed by 
Illinois Insurance Department to transact automobile insurance. 


IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Stock Casualty Companies 


Manufacturers and Merchants Indemnity Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Incorporated October 26, to do a general casualty 
business. Its proposed initial capital and surplus are $350,000 
and $650,000, respectively. 

Trade Union Accident and Health Association of America, 
New York, N. Y.: A “Notice of Intention” to incorporate has 
been filed for a new stock accident and health insurance com- 
pany under the above title. The proposed initial capital is 
$100,000 


CHANGES IN TITLE 
Stock Casualty Company 


Tennessee Automobile Insurance Company, Knoxville, Tenn. : 
Adopted title “Tennessee Automobile Insurance Company and 
Odin Fire and Marine Company” in September, coincident with 
the establishment of a fire insurance department. 

Mutual and Assessment Casualty Companies 


Michigan Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich.: Name changed 
to Michigan Casualty Company (a Mutual Company) coincident 
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San Francisco 





with a change in the basis of operations from the cooperative 
assessment to the mutual form. 

Shelby Mutual Plate Glass and Casualty Company, Shelby, 
Ohio: Effective July 9, this company changed its name to The 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Company of Shelby, Ohio. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
Stock Casualty Companies 


Dearborn National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich.: The 
par value of the stock was reduced from $10 to $1 per share 
and $190,200 of the capital was retired, leaving outstanding 
capital of $250,000. 

Great American Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y.: 
Effective April 3, capital was increased from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000 by a 100% stock dividend. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md.: Capital in- 
creased from $2,544,798 to $4,974,273 by new financing. The net 
addition to policyholders’ surplus was $9,863,561. The present 
capital structure consists of 270,000 preferred shares and 2,274,- 
273 common shares. 

Pacific Insurance Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.: In Janu- 
ary, capital was increased from $100,000 to $150,000 and com- 
pany was authorized to write all lines of automobile insurance. 
In December, capital was further increased to $200,000 and 
company was authorized to write fire insurance. 

Pennsylvania Casualty Company, Lancaster, Pa.: Capital and 
surplus were each increased $100,000 on June 30, and on De- 
cember 30, capital and surplus were again increased by $500,000 
each. Capital is now $1,000,000. 
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“We're new here in town, and I'd like your 
advice. What do you think of Brown as an 
insurance man, and how is he regarded per- 
sonally?” 


“ 


‘d say unhesitatingly that he’s the finest 
agent in this community. And from all I’ve 
ever heard or been able to observe, Brown 
not only knows his business thoroughly, but 
he’s a man of absolute integrity. His word is 
his bond. We think a lot of him here.” 


he 


m mighty glad to hear that. It confirms my 


““He’s the 
Finest Agent 
in this | 
Community!” 





own impressions. Brown represents the Gen- 
eral of America here, as you may know, and 
he has made us an attractive proposal on the 
entire insurance for our plant. Before turning 
it all over to him however, | thought I’d get 
your advice.” 


“Well, | don’t think you'll regret accepting any 
recommendations that Brown makes on insur- 
ance. His clients that | know swear by him— 
particularly those that have had losses. He 
knows his stuff, and he keeps his clients prop- 
erly covered.” 


' AGENT BROWN IS THE KIND OF MAN WITH WHOM THE GENERAL OF 
AMERICA LIKES TO WORK. THOUSANDS OF AGENCIES LIKE HIS ARE 


ON A MORE SOLID, PROSPEROUS BASIS FOR NOW AND THE FUTURE 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE THE GENERAL OF AMERICA FRANCHISE. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA FIRE Group, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Day Resigns 


George Z. Day, former president of the Standard 
Insurance Company of New York and the Standard 
Surety & Casualty Company of New York, and for 
the past twelve months vice president of the Aetna In- 
surance Company and its subsidiaries, announced his 
resignation late last month. 

Mr. Day had been with the two Standards since 
the Standard Insurance Company of New York was 
established in 1922, having joined that organization in 
the capacity of secretary. Prior to that he was an 
official of Crum and Foster. He became president of 
the Standard Insurance Company of New York in 
1937, and when these companies were purchased in 
May 1941 by the Aetna Insurance Company, Mr. Day 
agreed to accept an executive position with the pur- 
chasers in order to assist in holding the business of 
the Standards and welding the affairs of the companies 
to the Aetna organization. As this purpose seems now 
to have been accomplished, Mr. Day feels justified in 
returning to New York. 


CANADIAN FIRE Insurance Company, 
CANADIAN INDEMNITY Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Branch Office Opened 


On February 1 the Canadian Fire Insurance Company 
and Canadian Indemnity Insurance Company opened 
a branch office in the state of Washington under the 
management of Charles J. Ryan to write all classes 
of fire, auto, burglary and liability insurance. The 
business in Washington was formerly written through 
the general agency of Frank Byrns Company, which 
firm continues to act as general agent for the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Canadian Fire and Canadian Indemnity have been 
writing business in the Pacific Coast States since 1926, 
at which time they entered the state of California. The 
head office for the United States is located at Los 
Angeles, and there is a branch office in San Francisco. 
They are represented in the state of Oregon by New- 
lands-Summerill Agency, Inc., general agents. The two 
companies have built up a sizable volume of business 
in the United States, writings last year amounting to 
about $700,000 in combined premiums. 
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CONTINENTAL Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Annual Statement 


Premium income at an all-time high, expansion of 
assets to over $100,000,000, and a $5,000,000 rise in 
policyholders’ surplus, are among the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the Continental’s December 31, 1942 financial 
statement. Total admitted assets on December 31, 1942, 
with all securities at actual market values, amounted to 
$104,140,493, the highest total since 1936, while policy- 
holders’ surplus was $70,189,059. Comparable figures 
at the close of the preceding year were $97,237,285 and 
$65,204,868 respectively. 

Premium volume in 1942 of $27,268,115, an all-time 
high, was more than 514% above the 1941 total. Un- 
derwriting operations in 1942, while not as favorable as 
in 1941, were nevertheless highly satisfactory. Heavier 
ocean marine losses brought an expansion in the loss 
ratio to 58.5%, almost 5% points higher than the pre- 
vious year. The expense ratio, however, also influenced 
by marine operations, was substantially lower, 38.5% 
against 41.6% in 1941. With $258,041 added to un- 
earned premiums the underwriting account developed 
a statutory profit of $697,817. On an adjusted basis the 
underwriting profit for the year was $801,033 against 
$1,180,211 in 1941. 

Appreciation in the market value of investments dur- 
ing the past year, adjusted for losses on sales, was 
$4,138,023. Gross investment income was down ap- 
proximately 2%, but with heavier taxes and expenses 
the net investment income was only $4,166,401 com- 
pared with $4,744,963 in 1941. Dividends to stock- 
holders for the year amounted to $4,000,000 against 
$4,400,000 the previous year. 

A comparative financial balance sheet of the company 
as of December 31, 1942, and December 31, 1941, fol- 
lows : 

Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31,1942 Dec. 31, 1941 





* Bonds and stocks ........+000- $88,647,446 $87,302,703 
SE NE hi cine Keneceesuiens 178,119 932,434 
EET a Sere eegeer 8,201,355 7,543,367 
Premium balances .............- 3,251,759 2,919,031 
Accrued interest and rents ...... 242,404 249,170 
+ Total Admitted Assets ...... $100,521,083 $98,946,705 

* Approved valuations. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liabilities 

Dec. 31,1942 Dec. 31, 1941 
Unearned premiums ............ $23,666,521 $23,408,480 
Net unpaid claims .............% 6,297,857 5,038,303 
Reserve for dividends .......... 2,000,000 2,400,000 
Taxes and expenses ............ 1,822,450 1,141,600 
Miscellaneous liabilities ........ 164,606 44,034 
CCOMUIM@ENCY TESETVE .....00000.. (  sevece 1,709,420 
Total Liabilities .............. ~ $33,951,434 $33,741,837 
A ee errr 5,000,000 5,000,000 
I tid Sati waisow steward 60,634,255 59,148,902 
Voluntary reserve .............. 935,394 1,055,966 
+ Policyholders’ surplus ........ y $66,569,649 $65,204,868 
OS ae or eae $10,521,083 $98,946,705 

+ Market Value Basis: 
Total Admitted Assets .......... $104,140,493 $97,237,285 
Policyholders’ Surplus ......... 70,189,059 65,204,868 


FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Annual Statement 


Substantial increases in assets and surplus, and a 
record premium volume, are reflected in this company’s 
December 31, 1942 financial statement released late last 
month. With all securities adjusted to an actual mar- 
ket value basis, assets at the year-end were $81,738,796 
and policyholders’ surplus $54,981,178 compared with 
$75,299,883 and $51,010,301 respectively on December 
31, 1941. 


The highest annual premium volume in its history 
was written in 1942, the total being $22,589,431, a gain 
of over 14% for the year. From a combined loss 
and expense ratio the margin of underwriting profit 
last year was one-tenth of one per cent compared with 
6.6% in 1941. Influenced by the heavy loss and low 
expense factors of the marine business, the company’s 
loss ratio last year rose to 63.6% against 52.7% in 1941, 
while the expense ratio dropped from 40.7% to 36.3%. 
After providing for additional unearned premiums of 
$1,042,820, the underwriting account developed a statu- 
tory loss of $365,094. On an adjusted basis underwrit- 
ing earnings for the year were $52,034 compared with 


$1,217,490 in 1941. 


With the rise in security prices during the latter part 
of the year the company was able to report net appre- 
ciation, after adjustment for losses on sales, of $3,- 
991,239. Gross investment income dropped less than 
2%, but with heavier taxes and expenses the net was 
$3,661,594 against $3,949,462 in 1941. Dividends to 
stockholders for both years were $3,300,000. 


A comparative financial balance sheet of the company 
as of December 31, 1942, and December 31, 1941, 
follows : 
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Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31, 1942 Dec. 31, 1941 





* Bonds and stocks .............. $70,568,302 $68,775,085 
RN: ONE 5 od wihindi arenes wwii 174,921 928,038 
BR etna tas adh one seca ae 5,684,674 5,099,333 
Premium balances .............. 2,257,922 1,942,743 
Accrued interest and rents ...... 140,229 156,569 

+ Total Admitted Assets ...... $78,826,048 $76,901,768 


* Approved valuations. 
Liabilities 
Dec. 31,1942 Dec. 31, 1941 





Unearned premiums ............ $18,269,571 $17,226,751 
eee 5,693,916 4,312,231 
Reserve for dividends .......... 1,800,000 1,800,000 
Taxes and expenses ............ 954,450 950,600 
Miscellaneous liabilities ........ a —0té—‘t—=i«*iC ww 
Contingency reserve ............ «= seeees 1,601,885 

Total LARS. 2... ok ci csass $26,757,618 $25,891,467 
eat ee ne 3,750,000 3,750,000 
a  _ ee 47,458,111 46,360,301 
Voluntary reserve .............. 860,319 900,000 





$52,068,430 $51,010,301 


{ Policyholders’ surplus ........ 





| BRIE Sree eee eer $78,826,048 $76,901,768 
+ Market Value Basis: 
Total Admitted Assets ......... $81,738,796 $75,299 883 
Policyholders’ Surplus ......... 54,981,178 51,010,301 


FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Benson Resigns 


Arthur E. Benson has resigned as secretary and 
general counsel of the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
to become vice president and director of the Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty Insurance Company. Messrs. A. 
A. Roberts and J. L. Baker have been appointed as 
associate counsel to supervise the duties formerly dis- 
charged by Mr. Benson. 


GENERAL INSURANCE Company of America 
Seattle, Wash. 


Examined 


A complete Convention examination as of June 30, 
1942, has been made of the General Insurance Company 
of America in which States representing all six of the 
examination zones set up by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners participated. In addition to 
examiners from the company’s home State of Wash- 
ington were those representing Connecticut, Ohio, 
Louisiana, South Dakota, Oklahoma and California. 
Their general conclusions were that the company, with 
$7,365,743 surplus to policyholders, is in a strong finan- 
cial position because of the high percentage of liquid 
assets and favorable loss ratio, that it is being man- 
aged by experienced officers, and that just claims and 
other obligations are settled promptly and equitably. 

(Continued on next page) 
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BUSINESS NEED NOT “FLY BLIND” 
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APPRAISAL Company 


CONSULTANTS IN PROPERTY ECONOMICS 


Old in Experience 
Strong in Assets | 
Efficient in Service | 





Through Peace and Wars 
Since 1720 


Ropal Exchange Group | 
Royal Exchange Assurance 

Provident Fire Insurance Co. 

State Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Car & General Insurance Corp., Ltd. 


111 John Street, New York 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 47 Years 


Home OrrFice: 60 JoHn Srreet, N. Y. 


“Jicdrylank 
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Il THE MAR 


The World’s most Glamorous Cocktail Lounge 


ar of glowing sunsets . . . romance of star-spangled 
heavens . . . thrill to them at ‘‘The Top of The -. 
Here in a gorgeous, 50-mile panorama you view the unfor- 
gettable beauty of San Francisco, the wonder of the 2-bridge- 
spanned Bay, the glory of the hills beyond. 


Make this poignant picture et private view. No matter 
how brief your visit, you will see more of San Francisco 
or uty, her romance, her fascinating life . . . when 
you stop at The Mark. Rates from $5. 

Garage in the building. 


Special reduced rates for service men and their families 


HOTEL 


WAR HOPKL 


HIGH ATOP NOB HILL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 


GENERAL INSURANCE CO.—Continued 
War Risk Writings 


The most interesting portion of the report deals with 
the company’s writing of war risk insurance prior to June 
30, 1942, on which date such writings were suspended 
in conformity with the regulation of War Damage Cor- 
poration that its fiduciary agents must not write insur- 
ance or reinsurance of a class undertaken by the corpo- 
ration. The company now writes some special war 
risk forms including rent, use & occupancy, business 
risks and excess on furs, jewelry and fine arts beyond 
the limits offered by War Damage Corporation. 

Prior to February, 1942, the General wrote war risk 
insurance and classified the business under “explosion” 
according to the Explosion Conference Manual. This 
business was reclassified as war risk in February, 1942, 
and, subsequently, for the five months ending June 30, 
1942, gross war risk writings amounted to $1,442,950 
covering risks of $287,706,630. Of the gross writings 
$963,716 of premiums on $173,683,651 of risks attached 
on fireproof construction, and $479,234 of premiums 
on $114,022,979 of risks attached on other than fire- 
proof construction. 


Distribution of Liability 


The examiners reviewed war risk exposure in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and New York on 
coverages of $50,000 and above. They reported little 
concentration of risks in the West Coast cities, and in- 
dicated that the bulk of liability in New York City is 
confined to buildings, contents of buildings and business 
risks in buildings of fireproof construction in Metro- 
politan Manhattan. 

The following table shows the gross war risk pre- 
mium writings and amounts of insurance for the period 
February 1st to June 30th, 1942, arranged by States 
or foreign countries : 


No. of Amount Gross 
Policies of Risk Premiums 





Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


ia 2 > re 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 


$1,065,972 
2,542,100 
560,711 
51,350 
19,032,833 


2,166,236 
3,971,798 
2,637,969 
990,674 
723,850 
19,000 
5,000 
49,500 
4,839,408 
1,747,400 
12,514,423 
33,459,670 
6,294,175 
120,500 
12,000 
603,250 
52,000 
349,700 


$2,558.55 
19,457.77 
982.71 
84.28 
112,858.24 
65.00 
20,932.94 
683.00 
1,708.85 
6,633.70 
26,824.23 
5,419.10 
2,258.05 
1,714.94 
31.15 
412.45 
91.99 
26,432.58 
5,742.74 
41,783.21 
169,740.27 
12,960.08 
293.26 
30.30 
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Gross 
remiums 
$2,558.55 
19,457.77 

982.71 
84.28 
12,858.24 
65.00 
20,932.94 
683.00 

1,708.85 

6,633.70 
26,824.23 

5,419.10 

2,258.05 

1,714.94 

31.15 
412.45 
91.99 
26,432.58 

5,742.74 
41,783.21 
69,740.27 
12,960.08 

293.26 
30.30 
2,273.47 
231.00 
1,259.48 


«TY NEWS 


No.of |Amount Gross 

Policies of Risk Premiums 
New Jersey 341 13,241,516 79,262.10 
New Mexico 15 296.60 
New York 2,653 450,894.97 
eS re 30 
Ohio 246 
Oklahoma 1 
Oregon 275 
Pennsylvania 345 
Rhode Island : 416 8,167,383 
So. Carolina 157 5,828,208 
Tennessee 14 780,679 

114 3,436,195 

3 44,900 
Virginia 52 1,382,313 
Washington 930 24,731,062 
West Virginia 16 229,600 
Wisconsin 7 1,657,000 
Wyoming 
Canada 
Bermuda 


Puerto Rico 





10,310 $287,706,630 $1,442,950.21 


ILLINOIS FIRE Insurance Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Enters Kansas 


Illinois Fire Insurance Company has entered the 
state of Kansas where it will be operated as a running 
mate of Millers National Insurance Company under 
the field supervision of State Agent H. E. Holtz, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

During 1942 Illinois Fire was entered in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, West Virginia and now Kansas, 
making a total of 14 states in which the company now 
operates. The other states are Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New Canadian Policy 


A new property damage policy is being issued by 
this company in Ontario and Quebec, which provides 
broader coverage on dwellings, buildings and apart- 
ments. In addition to fire and extended coverage, the 
policy also covers for flood, water and snow damage 
and collapse due to structural weakness. 


Kremer Relinquishes Duties 


After thirty-two years of service with the Insurance 
Company of North America, John Kremer, nationally 
known figure in fire insurance circles, relinquished 
active responsibilities as vice president of the North 
America Companies. However, Mr. Kremer who is 
a brother of Charles S. Kremer, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, will continue to serve 
at the head office in an advisory capacity. 
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LITITZ MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Lititz, Pennsylvania 
Policy Change 


Effective January 1, 1943, all prepaid cash premium 
policies of this company were made non-assessable. 
Heretofore, an assessment liability of one additional 
premium was contained in such policy contracts issued 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 


MARYLAND FIRE and Marine Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Incorporated 


Interests identified with the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany have incorporated a fire company under the title 
Maryland Fire & Marine Company. However, the man- 
agement reports that as yet no concrete plans for 
operating a fire subsidiary have been developed. The 
charter was secured for the sole purpose of protecting 
the name so that it would be available when the plans 
had matured. 





MERCHANTS FIRE Assurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Brady Elected Director 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting, held January 
11, Walter F. Brady was elected a director of the 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 
and the Washington Assurance Corporation of New 
York. Mr. Brady also is a director of the Merchants 
Indemnity Corporation of New York, the third member 
of the Merchants Group, and is executive vice president 
of all three companies 


MIDWESTERN FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


To Write Fire Lines 


The Midwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
wholly owned subsidiary of Securities Investment Com- 
pany of St. Louis, has joined the Western Underwriters 
Association and plans to write general fire lines. Opera- 
tions had been confined to automobile coverage. 
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MUTUAL FEDERATION of New York, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Revision in Membership 


Two mergers involving member companies of this 
organization occurred in 1942, and as a result, the 
membership now consists of five mutual fire insurance 
companies. The Chemical Mutual, a member of the 
Federation, was merged with its running mate, the 
Otsego Mutual, effective December 31 and the New 
York Central Mutual absorbed the Merchants Coopera- 
tive of Central New York, effective October 31. Both 
mergers were made in the interest of economy. 

The members of the Mutual Federation of New 
York issue two combination policies, namely: New 
York Federated Underwriters in which all five com- 
panies participate directly and Special Risk Under- 
writers, which is non-assessable, issued in the name 
of three companies with the other two companies parti- 
cipating through reinsurance. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE Company of 


Chester County, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
Results in 1942 


The December 31, 1942 statement of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Chester County reveals 
highly profitable results for this century old company. 
Assets, with bonds amortized and stocks at market, 
now total $655,803, a gain of more than $80,000 com- 
pared with December 31, 1941. Unearned premiums 
at the year end were $282,259, other liabilities $23,455 
and surplus $350,089, the latter reflecting an advance 
of $72,666 for the year. 

The company enjoyed one of its best underwriting 
years in 1942. Premium volume advanced slightly and 
the loss ratio, including adjustment expenses, was well 
under 25%. Since its inception in April, 1840, the 
company has paid net losses aggregating $7,633,464. 
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A GREETING RIGHT FROM THE HEART 


When you shake a man’s hand and wish him well, you are conveying 
to him with all the warmth and sincerity at your command the fact that 
you do value his friendship and are concerned with his welfare. 


The significance of the handshake between men is carried right into 
the relationship between a dog and his master. 
door will instinctively reach up his paw to greet a friend. This picture 
tells its own story. You know that these portals open to a house where 
friendship, sympathy, and true human understanding are sure to dwell. 


The Collie at the open 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 


Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
Protection Since 1883 


to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


NATIONAL FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


New Director 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of this com- 
pany on January 11, J. H. Hahn of South Orange, 
N. J., was elected a director replacing Raymond T. 
Parrott. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL Assurance Company, 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Examined 


Examination of the National Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany, made by the Insurance Department of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, reveals the company 
possessed on June 30, 1942, total admitted assets of 
$176,981.87, against liabilities of $75,261.51, and a 
surplus to policyholders of $101,720.46. Statement 
figures reflect changes under contract of reinsurance, 
executed August 13, 1942, by and between National 
Mutual Assurance Company, State Mercantile Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and Graphic Arts Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, joined in by General Ac- 
ceptance Corporation and Colonial Underwriters 
Agency, Inc. 

As provided by the reinsurance agreement, the assets 
and liabilities of the State Mercantile Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company and the Graphic Arts Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company were absorbed on June 30, 1942, 
by the National Mutual Assurance Company. The 
General Acceptance Corporation made a loan of $22,500 
to the National. The Colonial Underwriters Agency, 
Inc., underwriting manager, waived compensation on 
reinsurances effected with the State Mercantile and 
Graphic Arts. 


(Continued on the next page) 





NATIONAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE—Continued 


Underwriting Manager 


Sale and exclusive supervision and management of 
the underwriting of the company, including the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of individual risks, has been with 
the Colonial Underwriters Agency, Inc., since October 
28, 1940. Originally the corporate name of the under- 
writing manager was Towles & Co., Inc. The present 
title was adopted on March 12, 1942. For services 
rendered Colonial Underwriters Agency, Inc., receives 
an overriding commission of 242% of the gross net 
premiums. By verbal agreement the overriding com- 
mission was reduced from 5% on January 1, 1942. 


Kinds of Insurance Written 


The company confines its underwritings to two gen- 
eral classifications, namely : 
1—Policies covering against all direct loss and dam- 
age by fire, lightning, tornado and supplemental 
coverage. 
2—Automobile policies covering against loss or dam- 
age by fire or lightning, theft, single or double 
interest collision and comprehensive hazards. 
All policies are written on the cash mutual (limited 
assessment) plan. 


Territory Wherein Business Is Written 


The company is authorized to and does transact busi- 
ness within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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Policies 


The policies issued by the company for fire coverages 
are similar to the Pennsylvania standard fire policy 
containing the mutual provisions. 

The policies issued by the company for automobile 
coverages are issued on the actual cash value form 
and contain the mutual provisions. 

Policies for fire coverages are issued for terms of 
one, three and five years. 

Policies for automobile coverages are issued for terms 
of one year to eighteen months. 

The maximum net retention on a single risk for fire 


coverages is $2,000.00. 
Rates and Fees 


The premium rates charged by the company are in 
general full manual rates. 

The full manual rates are reduced by the company 
in some instances in order to obtain business. 

Assessments are limited to one times the original 
premium: 


Assessments 


The right of the company to levy assessments is 
contained in the by-laws. Article XI and in the policy 
under the caption “Mutual Provisions.” 

The company’s right of assessment as contained in 
the policy provision is as follows: 

“The liability to premium calls on this policy 
is limited to an amount not to exceed one times 
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164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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the premium hereby written on this policy.” 
The company has never found it necessary to levy 
an assessment. 


Acquisition Costs 


The company pays a commission varying from 15% 
to 40% of the gross premium on all acceptable busi- 
ness procured by agents and brokers, 


Reinsurance 


The company accepts and cedes reinsurance on a 
participating basis from other mutual companies oper- 
ating on a similar basis. 

The company has an excess catastrophe loss reinsur- 
ance contract in force with Lloyds of London for both 
its fire and automobile coverages. 

Under the terms of the general excess reinsurance 
contract for fire coverages, the reinsurer is liable for 
any loss on any one risk by reason of any one occur- 
rence in excess of either. 

1—$2,000.00 
2—20% of the company’s net retained fire or 
tornado or sprinkler leakage or other lia- 
bility (as the case may be) on such risk. 
whichever is the greater. The company is a co-insurer 
for 10% of that portion of each loss which is in excess 
of the aforesaid amount and the reinsurer is liable for 
90% of that portion of each loss which is in excess of 
the aforesaid amount, subject to reinsurers’ liability 
being limited to $10,800.00 in respect to any one risk. 

The limit of liability of the reinsurer is not to ex- 
ceed $100,000.00 by reason of any one occurrence or 
series of occurrences arising out of one event. 

Under the terms of the second excess contract for 
fire coverages the reinsurer is liable for any loss on 


cluded in 





any one risk by reason of any one occurrence in ex- 
cess of $15,000.00, the reinsurer being liable for that 
portion of each loss which is in excess of $15,000.00, 
subject to the reinsurers’ liability being limited to $45,- 
000.00 in respect to any one risk. 

The limit of liability of the reinsurer is not to exceed 
$360,000.00, by reason of any one occurrence or series 
of occurrences arising out of one event. 

Under the terms of the excess reinsurance contract 
for automobile coverages the reinsurer is liable for loss 
by any one disaster or casualty in excess of $2,500.00. 
The company is co-insurer for 10% of the excess of 
$2,500.00 and the reinsurer is liable for 90% of the 
excess of $2,500.00 up to and not exceeding the amount 
of $47,500.00 by any one disaster or casualty. 


Guaranty Fund 
Cer- 
Date of tificate 
Issue Number 
May 8, 1936 10 
November 3, 1937 .. 12 
December 31, 1938 .. 5 
July 27, 1940 
September 28, 1940.. 
September 28, 1940.. 
September 28, 1940.. 
September 28, 1940. . 
November 30, 1940. . 
November 30, 1940. . 
September 28, 1940. . 
January 1, 1941 .... 
*September 25, 1942.. 


Contributor Amount 


John B. Wills .... 
M. R. Bullock .... 
Towles & Company 
Towles & Company 
John B. Wills .... 

Harry Fritch 
M. R. Bullock .... 
Towles & Company 
Winfred M. Fritch 
Winfred M. Fritch 
Anna R. Stauffer . 
Towles & Company 
Colonial Under- 
writers Agency, 
22,200.00 
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* Guaranty Certificate #36 in the amount of $22,200.00 has been in- 
1e total amount of the guaranty fund in giving effect to 
the effectuation of the Contract of Reinsurance. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE—Continued NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Association 
ee Fire Insurance Company, Trenton, N. J. 


June Dec. | Dividend to Policyholders 

30, 1942 31, 1941 

bc euavitenniwestsiteeestisewowedd $ 25,525 ee The board of directors of this company has de- 

gy > 2@o7r7| Clared the regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% divi- 

Real Estate 12'000 ihc dend, and a special extra 5% dividend, or a total of 

Premium balances 66,006 30% on policies expiring during the second quarter of 
Reins. recoverable .. 7,037 J 1943. 

enol emgaaerpal ~20,798 _ Approval of the three dividends has been received 

_——<<. from the Department of Banking and Insurance of 

__—| New Jersey. 


Total Assets $176,982 $204,414 


Liabilities 
PARAMOUNT FIRE Insurance Company, 
June Dec. N ¥ k N Y 
30, 1942 31, 1941 ow TOP, IN. |. 
Unearned premiums $ 38,177 
rere $ 53,503 61,615] New Officers 
Borrowed money 20,042 
Miscellaneous 7 . . = : sis 
fiscellaneous - ached —_ A. Ce Youngberg of Youngberg-Carlson, Chicago, 
Tessl Liabilities $ 75,262 $100,220} Illinois, has been elected a vice-president of this com- 
Guaranty fund 77,800} pany, and Fred L. Flynn, of Harlingen, Texas, was 
Net surplus , 26,394) elected treasurer. Mr. Flynn succeeded Matt N. 


NN a ol Ld $176,982 $204,414, Young, who in turn was elected a director replacing 
Policyholders’ Surplus $101,720 $104,194 the late Granville M. Semmes. 


ASSOCIATED 


INDEMNITY 


— 20 Yew 








has served the public, industry and the Nation with its 
unsurpassed safety engineering, medical and legal 
facilities. , 


FIRST capital stock insurance company in America to 
offer participating Workmen's Compensation insurance 
to the general public. 


SSOCIATED TODAY thousands of vital war workers are being pro- 


FIRES M ARIN b tected, assisted, “kept on the job" — through these serv- 
INSURANCE COMPANY 0) 


NOW a national institution with its staff working “all out” 


ont"te Setice for VICTORY. 


| Branch Home Offices 


iL. H. MUELLER, Chairman NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
L. S. MOORHEAD, President ; LOS ANGELES PORTLAND. ORE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' Associa- 
tion Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Policyholders' Dividend 


The regular dividend of 50% of the premiums 
on other than minimum risks will be paid to policy- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Fire Insurance Company on policies expiring 
during the first quarter of 1943. Payment of this divi- 
dend has been approved by the Insurance Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Record Resources and Volume 


SERVICE 


hicago, me : er : Consider the egg—and the hen that made it. 
s com- Che stockholders’ statement of this outstanding com- Sines cae ann tite vines ia ds dln, betiieh oii: 
S, was pany, as of December 31, 1942, revealed new highs sth Pp P ; oP 

itt N. for assets and policyholders’ surplus as well as the age with contents that always rate A-l. Take 


placing 


largest annual premium volume in its history. Assets 
at the year end amounted to $54,361,201 and _policy- 
holders’ surplus, including voluntary reserves, was $37,- 
317,953, which compares with $51,862,176 and $36,430,- 
117 respectively reported on December 31, 1941. Stock 
of subsidiaries is carried at the respective book values, 
exclusive of security appreciation reserves amounting 
to $517,000 which were reduced from $1,157,000 at the 
close of the preceding year. 


Underwriting 


Net premium volume last year amounted to $19,016,- 
576, a gain of almost 19% for the year, and represented 
by far the largest annual premium volume written in 
its seventy-eight year history. Part of gain in volume 
can be attributed to substantial ocean marine writings 
during the early part of 1942. Notwithstanding very 
heavy losses on ocean marine business underwriting 
operations produced a profit for the eighteenth con- 
secutive year. The statutory underwriting profit before 
provisions for income tax of $458,000 was $719,609 
after adding $438,184 to unearned premiums. Allow- 
ing for equity in the increased unearned premiums, the 
adjusted underwriting profit was almost $425,000 under 
that recorded the previous year. 


any fresh egg. Whoever heard of its being only 
“fair quality or just “pretty good.’ There's 
never the slightest deviation from A-l. 


That's perfection in SERVICE. It is a kind of 
service that, in terms of modern merchandising, 
is based on the premise that making customers 
is more important than making “sales.” 


Bituminous has always stressed that attitude in 
its underwriting practice as well as its promo- 
tional program—is constantly increasing its 
efforts to teach the fundamentals of adequate 
and intelligent casualty insurance coverage to 
every representative, from home office man to 
local agent. 


True, we crow about volume occasionally, 
but any agent who takes time out for study be- 
cause he believes in knowing his business also 
knows that Bituminous furnishes every oppor- 
tunity for improvement, to the end that the 
policyholder becomes and stays a good cus- 
tomer. It pays to represent Bituminous. 


ASSETS OVER $9,300,000. “SECURITY WITH SERVICE" 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, GENERAL PUBLIC LIABILITY 
AND PROPERTY DAMAGE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


: woUS CAaSway~ 
Bite APO PORATI aU ALT 


ROCK ISLAND 


Investments 


The investment income for the year 1942 amounted 
to $2,192,444, an increase of $255, 845 for the year. Of 
this increase, however, $200,000 represented increased 
dividend payments by the St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
Company. Depreciation in the market value of securities 
other than subsidiaries was $835,565, while the increase 
in the book value of subsidiaries, exclusive of their own 
depreciation, was $901,198. 


(Continued on next page) 
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AMICO BEST SELLER 
LEADS AGENTS TO 
NEW SUCCESS 


There is an ever-growing demand for the AMICO $10 
Non-Occupational Personal Accident Policy. New success 
stories are being reported from all over the country. 


Since this new policy was first brought out last spring, 
in one town of less than 1000 inhabitants in New York, an 
agent netted a commission income of $1750. In another 
town of less than 800 inhabitants an agent earned over 
$1400 with this policy. 

One agent in North Carolina selling this policy over the 
phone earned $108.50 in commissions, in just one hour 
and 47 minutes—more than $1.00 a minute. 


1943 IS A YEAR OF RENEWED pews FOR 
AMICO AGENTS BECAUSE 


AMICO is a MULTIPLE-LINE participating stock company, 
that always has paid its policyholders substantial dividend sav- 
ings at the end of their policy terms. AMICO’s nation-wide sales, 
claim and safety engineering organization provides immediate 
service and helps you hold and develop a larger volume of 
business. 


COME AND GET IT! Here are the AMICO tools for YOU 
to get a larger volume of business and bigger profits. An 
ever-increasing number of prospects want the broad forms 
of protection that AMICO has provided at a saving. Find 
out about the American Motorists franchise in your com- 
munity. Just write on your letterhead today. 





ot a 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jomes S. Kemper, President Kin 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 4 ad 






A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 


New York City: 342 Madison Avenue—Philadelphia: 12 S. 12th Street 


—Boston: 260 Tremont Street—Los Angeles: Rives- ane Building— 
San Francisco: Russ Building—Atlanta: 41 yee lace 
Syracuse: Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Building 





ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE—Continued 

Total net earnings directly reported by the St. Paul in 
1942 after taxes were $16.43 per share compared with 
$17.47 in 1941. Liquidating value of the shares at the 
year-end was $262.17 against $255.53 the previous year. 

A comparative financial statement as of December 
31, 1942, and December 31, 1941, follows: 


Admitted Assets 












Dec. 31, 1942 


Dec. 31, 1941 











ES eee eee ee ee $28,608,263 $26,970,029 
INN cab a aiavors 6 odwiand ab a eleeste 16,515,156 15,821,114 
MINI ccs Oy ccawreaeaanien 1,080,021 1,105,744 
Mottwage loans .... 2.2.2.6. 513,133 701,278 
OS ere oT re 413,000 
Cash and bank deposits ........ 3,308,130 3,099,170 
Agents’ balances ............... 3,823,960 3,311,966 
| 221,686 225,301 
ere 290,852 214,574 
CT errr $54,361,201 $51,862,176 
Liabilities 
Dec. 31,1942 Dec. 31, 1941 
Unearned premiums ............ $11,574,984 $11,136,800 
I SN hoo ae in talon <p io. 3,792,262 2,906,280 
Adjustment expenses ........... 80,000 80,000 
Taxes and other expenses ...... 1,169,722 936,831 
Treaty reinsurance funds ...... 426,280 372,148 
Total Tae ...0.000000885 $17,043,248 $15,432,059 
OS er re 10,000,000 10 000,000 
I secre i olclaikinlvicta-wis 25,922,229 24,198,828 
Depreciation reserve ............ 395,724 1,231,289 
SCCM TODETVE ooo ccccccccvances 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Policyholders’ surplus .......... $37,317,953 $36,430,117 
WE ics kuos Casseccewssesees $54,361,201 $51,862,176 


UNITY FIRE Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Additional Funds 


Since October 13, the date on which The Unity Fire 
Insurance Corporation was licensed to do business, an 
additional amount of $578,000, consisting of cash and 
securities, has been paid into the company’s surplus 
account. These additional funds raised the company’s 
treatyholders’ surplus to over $1,050,000, of which 
$250,000 comprises capital stock. 

Formed to succeed the U. S. Branch of the Union 
Fire, Accident & General Insurance Company of Paris, 
the company commenced operations during the latter 
part of 1942 and its annual statement for the year is 
expected to show a modest volume of business written. 


WAWANESA MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Wawanesa, Man., Canada 


Hawley Now President 


A. T. Hawley, K. C., who had been vice president 
of the company since 1937, has been advanced to the 
presidency, succeeding the late Robert Wallace. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


More Lines Added 


A burglary and glass department has been opened by 
the American Automobile Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, supplementing the general liability and 
workmen’s compensation lines which were added in 
1941 after many years of transacting automobile busi- 
ness exclusively. The new department will be headed 
by L. Gordon Davis, who joins the company after 
several years as assistant manager of The Travelers’ 
St. Louis office. 


GENERAL CASUALTY Company of America, 
Seattle, Washington 


Six-Zone Examination 


Six zones of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, represented by the states of Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Louisiana, South Dakota, Oklahoma and 
California, and examiners for the state of Washington 
have completed a regular triennial examination of the 
General Casualty Company of America, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The report was made as of June 30, 1942, 
showing assets of $8,276,806, capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $1,083,004, and is favorable to the company. 

The report states that the Schedule “P” liability and 
workmen’s compensation loss reserve of $1,978,036 ex- 
ceeds by $881,153 the case basis reserve as established 
by the examiners, indicating that the loss reserve con- 
tains an equity of the latter amount. Just claims and 
other obligations are settled promptly and equitably. 


GROUP HEALTH Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


New Medical Care Plan 


This organization has announced a new surgical and 
medical care plan available to employed groups in the 
metropolitan New York area. The benefits include sur- 
gical and maternity care in or out of the hospital, plus 
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medical care in the hospital, at basic monthly costs of 
80 cents for single persons, $1.60 for couples and $2.00 
for families. Within the respective income brackets 
of $1,800, $2,500 and $3,000, the services of 2,500 sub- 
scribing physicians are provided without limit for the 
benefit provisions described. For members of higher 
income, or for the services of non-affiliated physicians, 
the plan will pay specified cash credits against the fees. 

Group Health Cooperative, Inc., was licensed De- 
cember 6, 1940, by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment as a non-profit medical expense indemnity corpo- 
ration. Winslow Carlton is executive director. The new 
plan is stated to be based on a medical service plan 
which has been in operation for two years for a small 
number of subscribers, and which will be continued, 
together with the new plan. 


MICHIGAN SURETY Company, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Adds Liability Coverage 


The Michigan Insurance Department has licensed the 
Michigan Surety Company, Lansing, as of December 
30, 1942, to write liability insurance in addition to the 
fidelity, surety and forgery lines previously transacted. 
The company has been in business since 1917 and wrote 


net premiums of $186,000 in 1941. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Casualty 


Insurance Company, Trenton, New Jersey 
Continues Dividends 


The effective policyholders’ dividend rate of 30% has 
been continued by the New Jersey Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, Trenton, on policies written 
between April 1, 1942, and June 30, 1942. This rate 
consists of a regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% divi- 
dend and a special extra 5% dividend. 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 











PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 


V The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it’s 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 19 years our dividends on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance have averaged 20%. 

e also write all other forms at the lowest rates 
consistent with sound Protection and the best of Serv- 
ice to policyholders and agents alike. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


Write for our proposition TODAY. 
“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 





PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Adds Capital and Surplus 


The net resources of the Pennsylvania Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland, have been increased by 
$1,000,000 through the sale as of December 30, 1942, 
of $500,000 par value of additional stock at $1,000,000 
thereby contributing $500,000 to surplus. This action 
was taken following a special stockholders’ meeting of 
December 30, and increases the outstanding capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, of which over 95% 
is owned by the Commercial Credit. The authorized 
capital is now $2,000,000 and the remainder may be 
issued by the board of directors at its discretion. The 
charter has also been broadened to include authority to 
write all casualty lines as well as fidelity and surety. 

At the directors’ meeting, Eugene Heaton, secretar) 
of the Calvert Fire Insurance Company and of the 
Commercial Credit Company, was elected secretary oi 
the Pennsylvania Casualty Company. 


SAFETY MUTUAL Casualty Corporation, | 


St. Louis, Missouri 
New Company 


The Safety Mutual Casualty Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was mcorporated November 28, and licensed 
December 28, 1942, by the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment to transact workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. For the present, it will not 
be an agency company, and its operations will be con- 
fined to a comparatively small number of industrial 
risks, according to the management. The initial guar- 
antee fund paid-in is $25,000. 

The president is E. R. Werner and secretary and 
treasurer is Elmer D. English, who are president and 
vice president and secretary, respectively, of Insurers 
Service Corporation. Walter Siegerist, vice president, 
is president of The Medart Company. The directors 
include the officers and C. L. Altvater, treasurer, West- 
ern Supplies Co.; Russell G. Cadwell, secretary, Spuck 
Iron & Foundry Co.; George L. Holmes, vice president, 
Fulton Iron Works Co.; Ellis Humphreys, treasurer, 
Mississippi Glass Co.; Vincent P. Ring, treasurer, 
Knapp-Monarch Co.; H. F. Thomson, vice president, 
General Material Co.; C. W. Frees, secretary-treasurer, 
Curtis Manufacturing Co.; J. B. Frielingsdorf, secre- 
tary, Banner Iron Works. 


COMPETITION 
pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 
about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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SAINT PAUL MERCURY Indemnity Company, ° 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Stockholders’ Statement 


The first stockholders’ statement as of December 31, 
1942, to be received is that of the Saint Paul Mercury 
Indemnity Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, and shows 
assets of $18,212,480, capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
of $6,449,186. Net premiums were $9,419,649, an in- 
crease of $735,454 for the year. Underwriting gain 
was large—$2,204,959, and net investment income was 
$588,664. Profit on sales was $11,312, and depreciation 
in market values of securities of $462,659 was charged 
against the reserve for depreciation. After dividends 
of $500,000 and an increase of $1,515,000 in the re- 
serve for income tax, surplus was increased $789,936. 
Unearned premiums increased by $223,104 and assets 


by $1,542,601. 


THE TRAVELERS GROUP, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Preliminary Income Figures 


Preliminary annual figures of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies show the largest yearly increase in 
premium income in their history. Total volume in 1942 
was $234,600,000, a gain of more than $26,500,000, 
over 1941. Largest gains were recorded in workmen’s 
compensation, liability and group insurance. Premium 
income of The Travelers Insurance Company included 
$26,900,000 for accident and health and $60,200,000 
for other casualty lines. The Travelers Indemnity pre- 
miums exceeded $18,500,000. Premium income of Trav- 
elers Fire was $18,200,000 and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Charter Oak, wrote $700,000, representing a 
gain of about 714% for the fire division last year. 


UNION INSURANCE Company of Indiana, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reinsured 


The Union Insurance Company of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, which was purchased in September, 1942, by the 
American States Insurance Company of that city, has 
now been absorbed by the American States Companies. 
As of December 1, the automobile liability, property 
damage and plate glass lines have been reinsured in 
the American States Insurance Company, and the auto- 
mobile material damage and fire and allied lines with 
the American States Fire Insurance Company. All of 
the remaining assets and liabilities of the Union were 
assumed by the American States Insurance Company 
as of December 31, 1942. Net premiums written by 
the Union in 1941 were approximately $850,000. 
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LONG AND HONORABLE 


SERVICE 


Established 1897 





CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 








SPECIAL 


SERVICES 





S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 


COMPLETE 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


WINNIPEG, 


DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS . 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuartes 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





- MONTREAL 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


HALIFAX 








Telephone Franklin 3868 





Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 

N. A. Moscovitch, A.A.1.A. 
W. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 

L. J. Lally 











Franklin 4020 


WINZER & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
FRANKLIN 6085 
CHICAGO 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














WESTERN STATES MUTUAL Automobile 


Insurance Company, Freeport, Illinois 
Examination Shows Gains 


At June 30, 1942, assets of $264,751 and surplus of 
$79,797 were held by the Western States Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, Freeport, Illinois, according 
to a favorable report of examination just filed by the 
Illinois Insurance Department. These sums compare 
with December 31, 1941, figures of $237,888 and $67,- 
164, respectively. Premium volume for the first half 
of 1942 was $125,280. 


WISCONSIN ACCIDENT & Health Insurance 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Business Reinsured 


All of the outstanding policies of the Wisconsin 
Accident and Health Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have been reinsured as of December 31, 
1942, by the Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
according to an announcement by John D. Rogers, 
resident vice president and manager of the Wisconsin 
service office at Milwaukee for the Continental. Roy 
W. Campbell, president of the Wisconsin Accident and 
Health Insurance Company, has joined the Continental 
as an agency supervisor. 

The Wisconsin company was organized in 1915 on 
the stock basis, and had a capital of $25,000 and sur- 
plus of $11,455 at December 31, 1941, the latest state- 


94 


| ment available. For many years the company has main- 
tained an annual accident and health premium volume 
of approximately $53,000. 


WORLD INSURANCE Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Brotherhood Reinsurance Ends 


By mutual consent, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio, and the World Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, have terminated the con- 
tract under which the World has reinsured the accident 
and health department of the Brotherhood since Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. T. D. Eilers, president of the World, 
is also insurance counselor to the Brotherhood, and the 
reinsurance arrangement was intended to be maintained 
only for such time as the Brotherhood required to train 
its own field and office organization. The World will 
continue to exercise management functions during 1943. 
The Brotherhood is a fraternal beneficiary society, and 
at the end of 1941 had over $165,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force, in addition to the accident and health 
business. 

Total premiums of $4,443,000 were written in the 
accident and health department from September 1, 
1939, to August 31, 1942, and at the latter date there 
were 57,966 accident and health certificates in force. 
The greater part of the present premium volume of the 
World Insurance Company arises from this source, but 
the management states that premiums from other 





sources now exceed $1,000,000 annually. 
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i 6G We hath edad Poen se xeekbeeksehwskeneeeee coe 
I, 60.h0.0:04.54450:605006606000000s000 nero ones 
i Cr CED 9 i.5654.40 0066 0s000 0000s bS00bes 0005 -- Jan. 
Insurance Company Groups ...........+e.e0. ireeneaeennend May 
Loss Reserve Development ........... Cte ennoeasey seeenenend 
Marine War Risk Losses 
Mutual Investments 
Operating Expenses : 
Mutual Casualty 
Mutual Fire 
Stock Companies 
Operating Results—Stock Casuaity phnevadaecne Sesewous coocA De 
Stock Fire e cook 
Mutual Casualty Companies" PeCNeeHeNSd NC ses-0408 eS 
Semi-annual (Stock) 
Semi-annual (Mutual) 
Premiums, Source of 
Retrospect, In . 
Social Insurance Plans 
Sources of Premiums 
Splendid Example, A, The Detroit Times 
Stock oer Best’s 


Taxes oes 

War Damage Coverage 

War Damage Coverage—Tentative Program . 

TE EEE WU, CEE icc cccenccsescccerssciees oavewseaene 


LEGAL 


Anti-Trust Legislation vs. State Regulation 

Cargo Insurance—William J. Krossner 

Disability in Health Insurance—O. D. Brundidge eee 57 

Examination of Insured Under Oath, St. Clair Adams 

Husband and Wife—Kight of Action for Tort—C. W. Heyl. “July 59 

Judge Says, The—Sidney A. Wilson Feb. 49 

Liability of the puplerer for Sabotage and Bombing In- 
juries—Albert E. Cunliff 

Malpractice Defense—Leland Powers 

Morro Castle Case, The—George E. Beechwood 

Non-Waiver Agreements—O. O. Touchstone 

Paul vs. Virginia .... 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident & Health Developments 

Accident—Health into Focus, W. 7. Hammer 

Accidents Aid the Axis—Harry APMERE ..ccccccece e084 

Accidents, Traffic 

Advertising for the Duration, Insurance—Elmer Salzman. oo 29 
Advertising, Wartime—W. ©. Rhoades .......s.scecseeees ..-May 19 
After the War—James L. Wick Feb. 21 
Agency and Home Office News 

Agency Profit Planning—Oscar Beling ...........+++- covenegs 

Agency System Challenged—W. Ray Tho 

A Lot of Bunk Written on Salcomanshin—Johe H. Eglof. — 25 

Assets, Classification of—Stock Casualty .. ---July 50 
Stock Fire Companies .-Jul 
Mutual Fire 
Mutual Casualty .. 

Before and After a Loss . 

Blackout Rooms 

Bonds, Surety Limits ‘on Federal 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 


Bringing A. & H. Insurance into Focus—W. 7. Hammer 
British Hospitality 
Casualty Insurance in a War Economy—J/. Dewey Dorsett. /June 37 
Cherchez la Femme!—The Marylander Nov. 
Cold Keception tor Hot Fire Bombs ........ arererr rrr 
Company Developments 
Declining Cost of Fire Insurance 
Dermatitis in War Industries, C. A. Weslager 
Disability Insurance, Federal—Harold R. Gordon 
Domestic Problems, Charles F. J. Harrington 
Dominating a Sales Interview—H. Mendel .... 
Down to Fundamentals, Edward C. Stone..... 
Educational Program, N.A.LA. 
Employee Hygiene—Lee Donnelly 
England, Insurance in War-Time, A. C. Seymour............ 
Excess me my | Insurance —Lester A. Menegay 
Expand — | per wy Altmeyer 
Factory A. P.—S. A. Mitcheti 
Federa Disability Insurance—Harold R. Gordon 
Federal Investigation, Stewart Hopps 
Fire Insurance, Declining Cost of 
Fire Losses 
Fire Rates, The Problem of . 
Freedom from Want vs. Freedom of Opportunity— 
H. A. Behrens 
Government Trends—L. C. Hilgemann 
Impact of War—Z. W. Sawyer ° 
Insularity in Insurance—Kalph H. Blanchard . 
Insurance Advertising for the Duration—Elmer Salzman 
Insurance and the War—Louis H. Pink 
Insurance in War-Time England, A. C. Seymour.. 
Insurance Picture, Over-all—Walter H. Bennett . 
Insurance Stock Quotations—First Boston Corp. 
Interstate Rating—Louis H. Pink 
Interstate Rating of Casualty Risks—C. W. Hobbs" 
Invisible Taxes, U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce 
Invisible Taxes 
It Shan’t Happen Here—Fulton Beekman ...........000++ 
Jolted Out of a Rut by the War, Marketing 
Letter to the President—Jsaac Witkin 
Liability Covers, New—National Bureau 
Life Insurance in a General yg ne a G. Johnson 
Marine Insurance in a World at War—W. D. Winter ..... eee 
Marine or War Risk—The Review ...........+0+0+ ocvcceeees Au 
Military Service Plan ... 
N.A.LA. Educational Program 
New Liability Covers—National Bureau 
New York Standard Fire Policy—Julian Lucas ........ 
No Plant too Small for Safety—Edward R. a sesannee ept. 33 
Personal Property Floater Form secce .- Jan. 57 
Over-all Insurance Picture—Walter H. Bennett - so0enees 
Poison in the Air—Shell Progress 
Rating, Interstate—Louis H. Pink 
Report of the Administration—R. W. Forshay ......... 


Residential Risks ° ay 
Safety, No Plant too Smail for—Edward R. Grannis |: -.+..Sept. 33 
Sales Fundamentals—Francis W. Potter . 19 
Salesmanship, A Lot of Bunk Written on—John H. “Eolof.. 
Selling Tips 
Shipping Insurance in Wartime—IJnatitute of Marine Undrs. June 3 
Social Insurance, Expand—A. J. Altmeyer 
Some Don’ts for Producers—Charles A. Brown 
Storm Signals—George FE. Madding ...........seeeceeees seces 
Surety Limits on Federal Bonds 
Taxes, Invisible ........ 
Through Both Ends of the Telescope—A. W. ‘Spaniding « 
Traffic Accidents—N. Y. State Bar Ass’n e 
Trailer Coverage—Fireman’s Fund Record 
Underwriting Expenses—Stock Fire 
Stock Casualty 
Mutual Casualty ......... Se anie® pease cnbenmuaeiue ..-Dec. 74-75 
aR a npeeseaaweds rere rrr. a, 76-77 
Unusual Thefts—The Travelers 
Use and Occupancy Insurance, R. Douglas Boyd 
Vital National Industry. A—Arthur E. Morgan 
Wages and Salaries, Walter H. Bennett 
War, After the—James L. Wick 
War and the Agent—Harold I. Callis 
War Damage Coverage for Money & Securities 
War Damage Insurance—Chase M. Smith 
War Damage Loss Set-up—The Independent Adjuster | 
War Damage Problems—Wendell H. Stevens .... 
War, Impact of—E. W. Sawyer 
War Impact on Casualty Insurance —B. W. Sawyer ........ 
War Impact on Fire Insurance—John A. North 
War, Insurance and the—Louis H. Pink 





War Prospects—F. W. Westervelt, Jr. ....ccecscececccsess Wartime Supervision—Paul Jones 
Wartime Advertising—W. C. Rhoades ..... West Coast Blackout—W. A. Nicholas 
War-Time England, 4 Insurance in, A. C. Seymour . What We Can Do, Aetna-izer. 
Wartime Marine Insurance—Henry H. Keed N Will Fire Defeat Us?—KXobert P. Barbour 
Winter Precautions—H. O. Wuelfing .........-2-eeeeeceeeees Jan. 
Wartime Progress—/. J. Magrath .... <aeeweee Women Get a Break—Francis W. Potter : 
Wartime Protection, American Insurance “Company... ee ° Dec. 38 Women im Wartime Production—Margaret T. Mettert 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Addison Farmers’ Mutual, Elmhurst Canners Bxch. Subrs., Chicago (Changing Capital Structure 
(Examined) ........... ecooee-dune 81 (New York Decisio n) Jul (Stockholders’ Approval) : 
Aetna rire Group, Hartford Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas ‘ity (Dividend Increased) ............. Jan, 
(Day Resigns) » F (Convention Examination) 78 Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 
Aetna Insurunce, Hartford Celina Mutual Casualty, Celina (New Director) 
(Acquires New York Building)...June (Favorable Exami ined} (New Vice President) 
(Russell Resigns) .......+....+++-Nov. 81 (See Mercer Casualty) General Accident, Philadelphia 
Aetna Life, Hartford Central Manufacturers’ Mutual, “Van Wert (Examination Favorable) .........¢ Jan, 82 
(Non-Occupational Forms)........July (Absorbs Affiliate) © Oct. 81 General Casualty, Seattle 
Allied Mutual Insurance, Kansas = Central Mutual Casualt . Kansas City (Six-Zone Examination) 
(Favorably Examined).... 1 (Report of Examination) June 89 yeneral Insurance, Seattle 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago Central Surety and Insurance, Kansas City (War Risk Coverage) 
(To Write Accident)..............July (Stockholders’ Dividend) ...... ..June 89 (Participating Policies) 1 
America Fore, New York (First Quarter Results) .......... June (Examined) “eb. 81 
anne ee, | al General Schuyler Fire, Albany 7 
(New Directors) Jan. (Court Appoints Auditors) General Transportation Gisaaliy, New York 
eg or mg ee St. reson: n (Auditor Appointed) (Report of Examination) .. 5... June 91 
American Autometiie, St. Louis “ Church Properties Fire, New York (Extending Operations) ......... .Jan. & 
(Cuts Auto Rates) . ..Nov (Capital Increase ‘ George Rogers Clark Casualty, Rockford 
(Personal Liability Contract) - Nov. we - eee e, Sean aeenett “ an aie baits May # 
mets. % New President) .. ens Falls Insurance ens 
(Favorably Examined) ) (Davis Joins Army) - 
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Employers’ FRA Stary Assurance, Boston (Promotions) June & 


Au 
Jan. 

N 3 City of New York Insurance, New York n 
American ‘Casualty, ‘Reading yi (Dividend 2p Globe Indemnity, New York 

(Stockholders’ Dividend uly Colonial Insurance, Los Angeles (First Quarter Statement) 
American Fidelit ao (New Company) a (September 30th Position) 

(Stockholders’ da) ug. Columbia Accident Insurance, Lincoln Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 
American Fire &. pone Oriando (Voluntary Retirement) (Examined) 

(Enters Tennessee) A 7 +\|Commercial a enwety Rllieanaahs Government Employees, Washington 
(Enters Georgia) ....... (Annual Statement Figures) (Report of Examination) Aug. 
American Foreign Insurance, New York (Stock Offering) Grain Dealers Nationa! Mut., Indianapolis 

CEEEEE CUBEIOS) .02..000 00000000 -Ma Cone oo _— Worth (Dividend Reductions) GE TS: May 83 
e Fit ld Deceased) ... ‘ 
MiGoreection Notice) sss. 2" uly go Compania, Cubans, Hava (Rew Preside) 

(Examined) .. > . -¢ Great American Indemnity, New York 
American International, New York Connecticut General Lite, Hartford "Capital Tnerease ‘Apetored) a3.haaes May 90 
(Manton, President) .............June (Enters Non-Occupational Field) June ‘Great Central Mutual Insurance, Peoria 

a Motorists Insurance, Chicago “Saar e Tenmiention} Kansas =. (Report of Examination) i 
avorably Examined) S8..0 » eek Meee Pade." Great Lakes Mutual Fire, Milwaukee 
American Mutual Liability, Bosto Continental Casualty, Chicago : cr Bs 
aigeciicyholders’ Dividend} s : May eres Ai Ginssitication)...June elmer an Soe 4 Mutual, iN. Y. 
merica f- ° s 
ia kaasaaiee ee fay (Reinsures Wisconsin A. & H.) .. G ae pol eee New Y os ay 
(Examined) "Dec Continental Insurance, New York New adicel tae @ienk feb. 
ee Serer. S , Boston (Annual: Statement) Gentian cee mee, I os Angeles Z 
PR om oe: hla all York Corroon & Reynolds, Wilmington (Hew COMPADY) ...cccccvcccccceccs May 91 
(Declares Dividends) ’ Nov (Dividend) 71 Guarantee Mutual Insurance, Springsel 
American States Insurance, Indianapolis ww Lge iter. se oe Springfield Hardware Mutual Castilty Stcvéig Pi Pent 
Acqu coaees eport of Examination y ware ’ 
dices tates of lek) 7 ‘ Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit (Underwriting Profits Rise) ....Sept. 
American Surety, New York (Adjusts Capital) ... Oct. 99 Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis 
(Examination increases Surplus) .. Oct. Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit (Dividend Reduction) 
‘ American Title, Miami nun vos New york) a6 saad HtResuiar Dividend)” cosets 
mail esas Cees. thncess” (Fo operate Independentiy) .... June § Hawkeye Mutual Bonding, Des Molnes | 
se ean eR ecto MAY © The Maducatora, Lancaster ran, a1 Home Fire security, New yori" 
(Lower Returns) -. Sept. Empire Mutual Casualty, New York ; ee See OOM) a 20050500008 4 
Asgociated Health, New York’ (Writing General Liability) micses Eabouaity, Hew Wark 
Ss . Examined 
Associated Hospital Service, New in Empire Mutual Insurance, Chicago (Examined) 
encreneee yoy 8 Z aay (Receiver Ap May 90 - mg ae —_ a _—" 
egotiates for cal Care) ept. prague Joins Army) ..........-d n 
to a. ....o8 ns (Palmer Dies) sseassneseeses stv July 91 seasaitan Wenaidunah 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York mployers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines > Mut hi 
(100th Anniversary) : M (Entering Surety Field) . June 90 x oy aon. Saag 
— Fag we 83 - oo i. ee eo Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
arr Joins Navy) . avorably Examine June 30th Position 
(Dividend Notice) . b Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse wae Mohawk arta Albany 
(Mid-Year Results ts) . Sept. (New Director) . (Policyholders’ Dividend) 
—— ot «ig A Indemnity, Columbus | . a oy | ce og ne Megeee Illinois Casualty, Springfield 
avorably Examine 'o Operate Nation- e) oe } (Reinsured) Aug 
Benefit Ass’n of Railway, Chicago (Pierce President) ° ° Illinois Commercial Men’s, Chicago 
(Volume Up) . ° Sept. 87 (Ross Named Manager) Nov. (Report of Examination) ep 
pituminaus Casnaity” Rock pices Jan, 7 ry Mom Shuto. soins ——_ a. ones, Chicago 
’ a uto Volume Up) .. P a nters ahoma) 
(Uses Renewal Certificates) July (Auto Rates Cut) Nov. Siekecterds 
(Organizing Fire Affiliate) . Nov. (Additional Discount) D (Enters Kansas) 
Bituminous Fire & Marine, Rock Island Federal Insurance. Jersey City Illinois Mutual Casualty, Peoria 
a eresin ot iasmuewens ...- Nov. BR ae gy Pet qaée. Lees) . Oct. (Report of Examination) 
5 ederal Tfe an nefit, mington 7 § 1 
Boston Insurance, Boston (1941 Figures) ee tee Sycingie a 27 


CRPRTEMO EGOGEE) ccvccccccsvcccess June Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City (Annual Statement) eb. 8 npeeinenres Savings Me hica 
(Reinsures American Savings) ...July Fire Association, Philadelphia (R t ee a theo tion) sities 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty, New York (Houston Named Pxecutive) “t. outiitaan taamnens. Pieiaebbn 
(Increases Comp. Dividends) .... (Convention Examination) Net. 8 ” inte a Merit Rati ti pe =_ ¢ 
(Non-Assessable Policies) Jan. (Benson Resigns) .f 5 J. ees te oe sf tual, Indi anapolis 
Canadian Fire Insurance, Winnipeg Fire Insurance Exchange, Los ingen ‘ In iana ~ . aneeaee s Mutua nai V t 
(Branch Office Opened) Feb. (Now Operating) Jan. 71 (Dividend Adjustment) ‘ 
Canadian Indemnity, Winnipeg Fireman’s Fund, Sar Francisco Industrial Casualty, Bloomington 
(Branch Office Opened) . a (Haefner Joins W.8.A.) .....,.,...,Oct. 84 (Examined) 
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Aug. 61 
Sept. 80 
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-May 90 


Jf an. 72 


.May 91 


May 8 
.Aug. 61 


.Aug. 72 
.June & 


.June & 
..Nov. 8 


Sept. 8 
-Sept. 8 
.June 91 
Aug. 2 
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.Sept. 0 
. Oct. 8 
..Jan, i 
* "Feb. 83 


..May % 
field 


Aug. 73 
“Nov. 100 
Sept. 9 
June % 
ianapolis 
..-May 


Aug. 73 


‘Y NEWS 


Insurance Co. of N 
(New acne gy 
(Mid-Year Figures) 

(Extra Dividend Omitted) 
(New Canadian Policy) 
(Kremer Relinquishes Duties) ....F 


Insurance Company of State of Pa. 
(Staff Promotiuns) 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
(Report of Examination) July 
International Reinsurance, Philadelphia 
(Progress of Liquidation) seekawies Oct. 
Inter-Ucean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(New Directors) ul 
Interstate Underwriters, New York 
(Examined) ... Sept. 
Iowa Farm Mutual, Des Moines” 
(Declares Auto Dividends) cnboeeee Nov. 
lowa Home Owners Mutual, Des Moines 
(See Hawkeye Mutual Konding)..May 
Iowa Mutual Casualty, De Witt 
(Official Changes) 
Jamestown Mutual, Jamestown 
pevoeesty Examine +d) 

Kansas oy Fire & Marine, Kansas City 
(Examined) . Oct 
* stone Automobile Club, Phiiadeiphia’ 

educes Rates) Oct. 

eae Casualty, Old Forge 

(Incorporated) 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 

(Policyholders’ Dividend) 

(Adopts By-Law Amendments) ..Nov. 

(Non-Assessable Policy) J 
Lititz Mutual Insurance, 

(Policy Change) 
Liverpool & London, Liverpool 

(Home Office Report) ............/ Aug. 
Lloyds Insurance, New York 

(Liquidation Progressing) ........ Jan, 
London Assurance, New York 

(Nourse Retired) 


. A., Philadelphia 


Lititz 


: July 8 
London Guarantee & “Accident, New -—.. 
c 


(Newhouse, Deceased) 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(Participating Policies) 2 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chie _ 
(Favorably Examined) 


83 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance, iinet 
6 


(New Secretary) 

Lumbermen’s Reciprocal, Little Rock 
(1941 Figures) 

Lumbermen’s Undr., Kansas City 
(Current Progress) 

Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York. 
(Present Dividend Scale) 

Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Dividend Reductions) May 

Madison County Mutual, iSiwardnvilie 
(Favorably Examined) ec 

Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Elects Director) June 
(Bid by Commercial Credit) 
(Commercial Credit Deal) 
(Examination Favorable) Ja 

Manufacturers & Merchants, Cincinnati 


(New Company) Dec. § 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 


(Home Office scene pbetannne May $ 


(Bramble, Secretary June 


(Offers Schedule poi Policy) — 9 
ug. 


(Harper Promoted) 
ew ae Capital Increase) 
Debentures Purchased) 
(Michael Promoted) 
(Completes New Financing) 
(September 30th Position) 
Maryland Fire and Marine, 
(Incorporated) 
Medical-Surgical Plan, Newark 
(Licensed) 
Mercer poe ng O Celina 
(Favorably Examined) f 
(Purchased and Reinsured) De ec. 
Merchants Fire Assurance, New York 
(Noble Deceased) 
(Brady Advanced) ..............- s 
(Brady Director) . 
Metropolitan Lloyds, Dallas 
(Reinsured) . 
Michigan Casualty, Detroit 
(Adopts Mutual Form) 
(See Northern Mutual) 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 
(Adds L iability Coverage) 
Mid-America Insurance, Detroit 
Retires) 
Mid-Continent Mutual, Milwaukee 
(To Be Liquidated) 
Midwestern Fire & Marine, St. 
(To Write Fire Lines) 
Millers Mutual Fire, Harrisburg 
Correction Notice) 
(Examined) 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1943 


(New Title) 

Mutual Federation of N 
(New Urgauization) ..........+. e 
(Revision in Membership) 

Mutual Fire, Coatesville 
(Results in 1942) 

Mutual implement and Hardware, Uwatonna 
(See Minuessta linplement) June 8 

Mutual Surety, Ves Moines 
(See Stute Automobile) ay 94 

National Automvubile ee Gladstone 
(fo Be Liyuidated) . 

National Fire & Marine, Elizabeth 
(New Director) 

National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 
(Rearranges Official MEME iscce . Dec. 

National Mutual Assurance, Bethlehem 
(Absorbs Aftiliate) 

(Examined) 

National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 
(lohote New President) ... 

National Mutual Insurance, Celina 
(Examined) 

National Ketailers Mutual, Chicago 
(Best Secreturv) A 

National Security, Omaha 
(New President) 

National Surety, New York 
(Mid-Yeur Figures) - 
(Favorably Examined) ........ Oct. 

Nebraska Hurdware Mutual, Lincoln 
(Examined) 

New Brunswick Fire, New Sienscin 
(Additions to Staff .Nov 

New England Casua ty, Springfield 
Mid-Year Figures) ...... Pp 

New Jersey Mirs. Ass’n Fire, ‘Trenton 
(Dividend to Policyholders) 

New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton 
(Continues Dividends) 

New York Casuulty, New York 
(Triennial Examination) ,......... 

New York Fire & Marine, New York 
(Resumes Active Operations) ....Oct. 

Northern Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Succeeds A. & H. Mutuals) ......Nov. 

Northwest Casualty, Seattle 
(Examined) . 

Northwestern National, _Mliwaukee 
(Wins Commission Case) ....... -Sept. 

Ohio State Insurance, = 
(1941 Statement) . 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Report of Examination) 

(Non-can. Benefits Increased) ... 
(Non-can. Benefits Increased) . 

Paramount Fire Insurance, New York 
(To Retain Business) . oo cg. 
(Beale Named Officer) . 

(New Officers) 

Pearl American 7, New York 
(Montana Suit Settled) ..........Sept. 

Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 
(Purchased b Comm. Credit) ...Sept. 
(Offices Moved) ...ccccccccsccccees Oct 
(Expansion Planned) 

(Adds Capital and Surplus) 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Philadelphia 
(Dividend Adjustments) 
(Official Changes) 

Pennsylvania Mrs. Ass’ . ee. Phila 

Dividend on 1941 Poli ° 

Pennsylvania Mfrs. ian Fire, Phiia. 

(50% Dividend Maintained) teers Nov, 89 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) Feb. 

Pennsylvania Threshermen, Philadel _ 
(Examined) 

Phenix Mutual Fire, Concord 
(Capital Revision) Dec. 

Plain Dealers Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Report of Examination) 

Plymouth Insurance, Chicago 
(Presently Inactive) 

Potomac Indemnity, Philadelphia 
(New Company) 

Premium yoy San Francisco 
(Doubles Capita 

Protective Fire Ineurance, ‘Seward 
(Examined) . -May 

Provident Life & "Kec. Chattanooga 
(Non-Occupational Form) aases cae 
(Auto Accident Coverage) Aug. 76 

Public Service Mutual Ssomaity, New York 
(Non-Assessable Policies) Jan. 86 

Reserve Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Examined) .... Nov. 100 

Rhode Islan Insurance, Providence 
(Addition to Lo -¥ Makbeedes eee = 
(Revised War et. 88 
(War Risk Writings Curtailed) coe Oe 
(War Risk Writings) .. ov 

Rhode Island Insurance, liane, 
(Syndicate Buys Affiliate) ........Dec. 

"7 yal Exchange, EB. -4 

ome Office Remittances) 
Royal Insurance, London 
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(Home Uffice Report) 
Safety Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 
(New Company) 

St. Louis Fire & Marine, St. Louis 
(Hxamined) 

St. Paul Casualty, St. Paul 
(Receiver Appointed) 

St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. 

(Record Resources and Volume)..F 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. F 
(Stockholders’ Statement) 

Savings Mutual Casualty, Peori 
(Reinsured and Liquidated) 

Seaboard Mutual Cas., Philadelphia 
(Expands Lines) 

Seabourd Surety, New York 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) 

(Pays Special Dividend) 

Secured Fire & Marine, Indianapolis 
(Robertson President) 

Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) . 

Security National Fire, Galveston 
(Retired from California) 

(See Trinity Universal) 

Security Taxpayers mo voy New York 
(Report of Examinatio 

shelby “Mutual Plate Glass, shelby 
(Changes Name) ....... 

Standard Accident Insurance, Detroit 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) 7 - 

Standard Mutual Casualty, Springfiel 
(Examined) Dec. 93 

State Automobile Ins., Des Moines 
(Entering Surety Field 

State Automobile Mutual, Columbus 
(Official Changes) Au 
(Favorably Examined) . 

State Farm Mutual, Bloomington: 
(Auto Volume Rises) 

Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Plans Agency Development) . 
(Recent Appointment) 
(Mid-Year Aud 
New Official) 

Reports Large Earnings) 

Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Official Staff Change) 

Suburban Auto Insurance, Wheaton 
(Favorably Examined) 

Switzerland General, Zurich 
(Maloy Deceased) .........--+.05- Aug. 69 


Tennessee Automobile, Knoxville 
(Changes Name) 
Trade Union Accident, ‘New — 
(New Company q eneceee 
Travelers Casualt 
(See Northern ) 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(New Director) 
(Cowles Dies) .. 
(Dividend Declared) 
(Preliminary Income Figures) ....F 
Trinity Universal Insurance, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) . 
(Acquires Security National) ..... 
Underwriters at Lloyds, London 
(American Trust Fund) ....... ... Sept. 85 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis 
( erican States) ...... 
(Reinsured) 
United American Lloyds, New York 
(Liquidating) ... .-June 8&8 
United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore 
(Offer to Debenture Holders) a7 + 
Underwriting Profits Rise) . - Sep 
Offers Cash for Debentures). Oct. Fg 
United States Guarantee, New Yo 
(Pays Extra Dividend) ....... wees 
Unity Fire Insurance, New York 
(In Process of Organization) .... 
(Examined) 
(Organization —— onncvces N 
De a mage one Funds) 
= inia Surety, Toledo 
anges Domicile) ..........- ... Aug. 
(New O fficials) ..... Au 
Warner Reciprocal Insurors, Chicago 
(See Canners Exchange) July 
Wawanesa Mutual, Wawaness 
(Hawley President) 
Western States Mutual, Freeport 
(Examination Shows Gains) 
Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase) 
Wisconsin Accident, Milwaukee 
(Business Reinsured) 
Wolverine Insurance, Lansing 
(Adding Casualty Lines) ..... ...Sept. 93 
(Third-Quarter Statement) ..... oa 93 
World Insurance, Omaha 
(Gribble Added to Staff) 
(June 30th Statement) 
(Brotherhood Reinsurance Ends). . 
Yorkshire —,: New York 
(Report of Examination) 


. Sept. 93 
oe une 93 
. 76 
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GOOD FAITH 


Our reinsurance treaties are contracts of dood 


faith between partners. The primary company 


a ee 


as active partner unde rwrites risks. The rein- 
surer as silent partner underw rites company 
manasement. 

As silent partner we share not only the 
fortunes Lut the misfortunes of our active 
partners. The rule of eave at emptor does not 


apply to our treaty holders. 


CASUALTY FIDELITY & SURETY REINSURANCE 


THE 


ACESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT ESSENTIAL 


WARTIME SERVICE 


DOES AN. INSURANCE 


COMPANY RENDER? 


Insurance Company of North America and other 
members of the North America Group have, dur- 
ing the past year, been able to make definite and 
direct contributions to the success of the nation’s 


war effort. 


With surety bonds, medical, hos- 
pital, claims and engineering serv- 





ice, and fire insurance for plants 





WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


and inventories the ‘North 


America” has helped stimulate and 





* 


protect the production of large quantities of vital 
war materials. In addition it has protected ships 
against war risk, reimbursing owners to the extent 
of millions of dollars . . . acted as fiduciary agent 
for the War Damage Corporation, in the writing 
of bombardment insurance... acted as under 
writing agent of the War Shipping Administration 


for war risk insurance on cargo. 


Thus we serve. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 


BUY WAR BONDS AND PROTECT WHAT YOU HAYE 
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